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CONCEALED  FORE-EDGE  PAINTING 


A.  C.  Needham  of  Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
revives  a  lost  art. 


By  WE^'DElx  S.  Hadlock, 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Concealed  fore-edge  painting,  one  of  many  forms  of 
book  decoration,  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  unfamiliar  to 
many  collectors  of  rare  books  and  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  frequent  libraries.  Books  decorated  with  a  con¬ 
cealed  fore-edge  painting  are  so  few  that  libraries  possess¬ 
ing  such  works  of  art  consider  them  much  as  they  would 
a  first  edition  of  a  rare  volume. 

In  the  February,  1948,  issue  of  Holiday  there  is  shown 
a  fine  example  of  this  art  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.^  Other  examples  of  this  technique 
of  decoration  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  articles  in  art  publica¬ 
tions,  newspaper  accounts,  and  book  shop  lists  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.  Such  accounts  describing  books  decor¬ 
ated  in  this  fashion  impress  upon  the  reader  that  con¬ 
cealed  fore-edge  painting  is  a  lost  art.  Although  much 
is  known  of  its  history  there  have  been  times  when  the 
art  of  decorating  in  this  fashion  has  been  completely  lost 
only  to  be  revived  at  a  later  date.  The  history,  complete 
as  it  is  from  the  first  person  to  conceive  the  technique 
down  to  the  present  time,  presents  very  little  information 
relative  to  the  processes  involved  in  executing  a  fore-edge 
painting  which  becomes  invisible  when  the  book  is  closed. 

1  Biemiller,  Carl  L.,  “Bank  of  Knowledge,”  Holiday,  Vol. 
3,  No.  2  (1948),  49. 
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The  various  ways  of  decorating  the  edges  of  books  and 
especially  the  fore-edge  appear  to  have  been  developed  at 
a  time  prior  to  binding  books  in  stiff  covers.  Books  with 
thin  paper  covers  were  placed  in  a  flat  position  on  shelves 
with  the  fore-edge  exposed.  The  fore-edge  of  books  thus 
placed  presented  space  which  could  be  utilized  for  some 
form  of  decoration  which  would  give  color  and  variety  to 
the  book  shelves. 

The  earliest  form  of  decoration  to  be  employed  was 
without  doubt  gauffering  or  goffering,  an  indented  pattern 
hammered  in  the  gilt  or  plain  edges  of  books.  Gauffering 
was  done  by  flrst  placing  the  book  in  a  press  and  scraping 
the  edges  of  the  pages  even.  The  pattern,  which  was 
usually  traced  on  tbin  paper,  was  then  placed  securely 
over  the  edges  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  pointed  tool  the 
design  was  hammered  or  pressed  into  the  fore-edge  of  the 
book.  The  designs  most  often  employed  in  gauffering 
were  arabesque.^ 

At  a  later  period  painting  of  landscapes  and  portraits 
on  the  fore-edge  of  books  became  a  popular  way  of  decorat¬ 
ing  books  and  for  a  number  of  years  many  works  of  art 
encompassing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  were  found  on 
book  shelves.^ 

During  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  form  of  book 
decoration  was  introduced  in  England  by  Samuel  Meame, 
the  royal  bookbinder  to  Charles  II.  The  new  form  of 
decoration  was  concealed  fore-edge  painting  under  gold 
leaf.  A  book  thus  decorated  shows  no  drawing  when 
closed  and  the  painting  is  only  revealed  when  the  leaves 
are  spread  or  fanned.  Concealed  fore-edge  paintings  be¬ 
came  a  lost  art  soon  after  their  introduction  only  to  be 
revived  again  about  one  hundred  years  later  by  a  James 
Edwards  of  Halifax.^ 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  concealed  fore-edge  painting  when  this  art  was  passed 
from  one  artist  or  book  decorator  to  another.  As  this 

2  Raymond,  Eugenia,  “Fore-Edge  Painting,”  Bulletin  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Art  Museum,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  (1932),  130. 

3  Bluementhal,  Walter  Hart,  “Book  Edge  Masterpieces,” 
Avocations,  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  (1938),  450. 

4  Ibid.,  450. 
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mode  of  decorating  became  a  lost  art  each  succeeding 
artist  had  to  work  out  his  own  techniques  and  learn  by 
trial  and  error,  but  each  time  the  techniques  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  have  been  similar. 

One  of  the  most  recent  artists  to  revive  the  art  of  con¬ 
cealed  fore-edge  painting  on  books  is  Mr.  A.  C.  N’eedham 
of  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Needham  has  thought¬ 
fully  selected  the  color  scheme  and  subject  matter  of  each 
picture  which  decorates  his  books.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  the  end  papers  which 
harmonize  with  the  painting  and  form  a  frame  to  the  art 
work. 

To  prepare  a  book  for  the  application  of  paint  it  is 
first  necessary  to  place  the  book  in  a  press  and  scrape  the 
edges  of  the  pages  to  a  very  smooth  surface.  The  book  is 
then  removed  from  the  press  and  the  pages  are  fanned  or 
flexed  and  secured  in  position.  The  fanning  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  smallest  part  of  each 
page  is  visible  as  this  is  the  surface  upon  which  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done  and  should  not  be  noticeable  when  the 
book  is  opened  for  reading.  The  pages  may  be  held  in 
place  with  metal  straps  which  are  secured  with  metal 
clamps.  Paper  or  cardboard  should  be  inserted  between 
the  metal  straps  and  the  pages  to  insure  against  pressure 
mark  damage.  The  painting  of  the  picture  is  done  with 
very  fine  brushes  of  only  a  few  hairs  and  a  nearly  dry* 
water  color  paint.  White  paint  is  very  seldom  used  as 
it  wears  away  or  dusts  off  with  use.  The  paint  is  applied 
in  the  direction  of  the  pages  and  never  across  the  edges. 
To  cross  the  edges  with  the  painting  will  make  a  fine  out¬ 
line  which  is  easily  noticed  when  the  book  is  closed.  A 
magnifying  glass  is  often  an  aid  in  applying  the  fine  lines' 
of  the  drawings  and  enables  the  artist  to  find  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  pages. 

After  the  completed  painting  has  become  thoroughly 
dried  the  book  is  removed  from  the  press  which  has  held 
it  in  the  flexed  position  and  placed  in  another  press,  with 
all  pages  even,  preparatory  to  the  application  of  the  gilt 
edge.  Gold  leaf  should  be  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
pages  by  a  bonding  agent  known  as  glair  which  is  a  mix- 
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tiire  of  six  ounces  of  water  to  the  white  of  one  e^g.  The 
mixture  should  be  beaten  until  it  is  all  froth  and  then 
strained  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  before  using. 

It  is  usually  customary  to  tint  the  edges  of  the  pages 
before  applying  the  gold  leaf  as  the  tinting  gives  a  deeper 
and  richer  color  to  the  gilt  edge  of  the  book.  Tint  is 
applied  directly  to  the  dampened  surface  and  well  worked 
until  a  uniform  shade  is  acquired.  The  glair  is  next 
applied  to  the  surface  with  a  small  brush.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  glair  is  evenly  distributed.  The  gold 
leaf  is  next  placed  on  the  glair.  During  the  application 
of  the  gold  leaf  the  worker  must  give  particular  attention 
that  no  exposed  surfaces  are  overlooked.  The  book,  still 
in  press,  is  then  put  away  to  dry.  Throughout  the  above 
process  care  should  be  taken  that  the  book  edge  does  not 
become  over-damp  and  cause  damage  to  the  painting  be¬ 
tween  the  pages. 

The  final  process  is  to  burnish  the  fore-edge.  This  is 
done  by  placing  a  strip  of  waxed  paper,  wax  side  up  over 
the  gold  leaf  and  lightly  burnish  with  an  agate  burnish¬ 
ing  tool.  The  gold  leaf  is  next  li'zhtly  waxed  with  bees¬ 
wax  and  burnished.  To  insure  a  high  lustre,  the  surface 
must  be  reworked  many  times,  applying  strong  pressure 
but  taking  care  that  burnishing  implement  does  not  mar 
the  edges  of  the  pages.® 

The  fore-edge  is  now  finished  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  press.  If  great  care  and  skill  has  been  used  in  making 
the  painting  and  applying  the  gilt  edge  the  result  will  be 
a  book  which  appears  to  be  only  gilt-edged  when  closed, 
but  a  book  which  will  reveal  an  interesting  concealed 
fore-edge  painting  when  the  pages  are  flexed. 

5  - .  The  Bookbinder,  No.  V,  (1887),  67,  68. 


NATHANIEL  KINSMAN,  MERCHANT  OF  SALEM, 
IN  THE  CHINA  TRADE 

From  the  Kinsman  Family  Manuscripts. 

By  Mart  Kinsman  Munroe 
{Continmd  from  Volume  LX XXV,  page  JfO) 

The  three  weeks  in  Hong  Kong  gave  Captain  Kinsman 
an  opportunity  to  size  up  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to 
decide  what  was  best  for  him  to  do,  whether  to  go  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Canton,  or,  risking  the  possible  chance  of  the 
price  of  Teas  in  Canton  falling,  to  remain  long  enough 
in  Hong  Kong  to  ascertain  what  course  history  would 
take,  and  to  make  an  extra  $13,000  by  freighting  the 
Zenobia  with  English  cotton  for  Canton,  He  decided  on 
this  latter  course,  and  while  the  vessel  was  loading,  kept 
‘more  or  less  of  a  record  of  the  rapidly  moving  events  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  relations : 

Hong-Kong  25  Oct.  1839 — The  troubles  between  the  English 
and  Chinese  are  not  yet  settled,  and  all  the  English  ships 
about  60  in  number,  are  lying  at  anchor  at  this  place. 

30  Oct.  1839 — to  D.  P,  Parker — Negotiations  have  broken 
off;  freights  from  this  place  to  Whampoa  have  gone  up  to 
the  old  rates,  and  I  have  this  day  closed  an  agreement  with 
the  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co  to  load  the  Zenobia  on 
the  following  terms;  freight  for  cotton  $5  per  bale,  they  to 
take  over  5000  piculs  rice  at  $1.20  per  picul  less  4%;  Mexi¬ 
can  dollars  at  1%  discount  and  exchange  (3)  4/9  cotton  to 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  rice,  dollars,  and  exchange,  to  be 
sold  by  their  agent  at  Canton  to  the  Hong  merchant .  .  .  and 
that  amount  transferred  to  my  account. 

31  Oct.  1839 — A  short  time  before  I  arrived  all  the  English 
ladies  who  had  been  residing  at  Macao  previous  to  the  trouble 
between  the  English  and  Chinese  were  driven  off,  and  the 
poor  things  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  on  board  the  British 
ships  at  anchor  at  this  place.  Permission  was  afterwards 
granted  for  them  to  be  returned  to  Macao. 

6  Nov.  1839 — There  has  been  within  a  few  days  quite  a  battle 
between  the  Chinese  junks  and  English  ships  in  which  the 
Chinese  suffered  great  loss;  having  had  six  war  Junks  sunk 
and  one  blown  up;  what  effect  this  affair  will  have  upon 
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business  and  prices  at  Canton  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  turn  out  advantageous  to  the  Yankees. 

8  Nov.  1839 — I  shall  leave  this  place  (for  Canton)  with 
cotton  and  rattans  piled  up  several  feet  above  the  rail  .  .  . 
All  our  empty  water  casks  and  spare  spars  are  hung  over 
the  outside  of  the  ship  to  make  room  for  the  cargo.  The 
cabin  is  still  clear  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  ship  that  looks 
natural.  I  shall  probably  put  twenty-bales  of  cotton  into 
the  cabin  which  will  be  equal  to  100  dollars. 

9  Nov.  1839 — I  have  taken  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  and  bags  of  beetelnut,  the  freight  of  which 
will  amount  to  about  $13,000  which  is  $2000  less  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  .  .  .  The  English  fleet  all  leave  here  in  the  course  of 
next  week  for  a  place  called  Toon  Kon,  about  30  miles  from 
this  place  and  nearer  Whampoa.  They  change  their  situation 
for  greater  safety.  The  Chinese  threaten  to  burn  the  whole 
fleet,  and  some  fears  are  entertained  that  these  threats  may 
be  put  into  execution  if  the  vessels  remain  at  Hong  Kong. 

By  the  twelfth  of  November,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was 
underway  for  Canton,  hoping  to  find  a  good  market  for 
his  rice,  and  a  decline  in  the  price  of  teas.  His  journal 
continues : 

13  Nov.  1839 — There  was  a  report  in  circulation  the  other 
day  before  I  left  Hong  Kong  that  the  trade  with  foreigners 
of  all  nations  would  be  stopped  in  a  day  or  two ;  there  was  no 
credit  given  to  the  storj',  still  it  makes  me  fell  anxious  to  get 
up  the  river  and  be  doing.  The  Chinese  have  erected  several 
fortifications  at  Hong  Kong,  and  night  before  last  they 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  shipping  and  a  heavy  and  incessant 
cannonading  was  kept  up  throughout  the  night.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  skill  in  gunnery,  I  mention  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  thousand  shot  let  off  took  effect,  the 
balls  passed  over  one  or  two  ships  that  were  anchored  nearest 
the  forts  on  board  one  of  which  vessels  William  Pierce  is 
living;  he  says  the  boarders  all  turned  out  and  lent  a  hand 
to  weigh  the  anchor  and  remove  the  ship  farther  from  the 
shore,  without  the  reach  of  the  shot.  This  morning  the 
whole  English  fleet  consisting  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  sails 
some  of  them  very  large  vessels,  got  under  way  and  left  Hong 
Kong  for  Toong  Koo  Bay,  which  is  in  sight  of  us  here  where 
we  now  lie  at  anchor;  (Lintin  Island.)  It  has  been  a  grand 
sight  to-day  to  see  so  many  ships  under  sail.  The  object  of 
removing  the  ships  to  Toong  Koo  is  for  greater  safety,  but 
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it  strikes  me  that  the  Superintendent  has  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  ordering  the  vessels  away  from  Hong  Kong  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  with  two  men 
of  war  vessels  for  protection,  a  perfectly  safe  place  against 
any  attack  from  the  Chinese  war  junks.  The  late  battle  of 
the  Bogue  will  for  some  time  satisfy  the  Chinese  that  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  in  an  encounter  with  John  Bull’s  Ships 
of  War. 

I  think  I  previously  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  the 
Chinese  Commissioner  having  issued  an  edict  ordering  the 
English  ships  to  depart  forthwith  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  being  threatened  with  destruction  by  fire 
and  sword  if  the  mandate  was  not  immediately  obeyed.  It 
was  currently  reported  for  a  week  previous  to  my  leaving 
that  a  great  number  of  fire  vessels  were  prepared  and  ready 
the  first  favourable  night  to  be  sent  down  upon  the  ships  at 
anchor.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  some  of  us  Yankees 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  be  off  out  of  danger,  and  I  felt  anyhow  but  sorry  when  I 
took  my  departure  from  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood  yester¬ 
day.  I  heard  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  cannonading 
the  other  night,  but  slept  soundly  all  night.  Almost  every¬ 
one  in  the  fieet  was  up  and  moving.  Mr.  Gallup  turned  out 
but  did  not  call  me.  Our  ship  was  without  the  reach  of  the 
shot  and  consequently  out  of  danger;  so  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  on.  ...  I  left  Hong  Kong  yesterday  at  2  P.M.  and 
anchored  here  this  morning  at  2  o’clock.  Here  I  have  been 
kept  waiting  for  a  river  pilot  to  come  from  Macao  to  take 
the  ship  to  Whampoa. 

Thursday,  IJ^  Nov.  1839 — (The  vessel  is  by  this  time  in  Can¬ 
ton  river,  waiting  to  go  past  the  Bogue  into  the  harbor.) 
Just  as  I  was  finishing  last  evening  I  heard  a  tremendous 
hallooing  and  bawling  alongside  the  ship,  which  was  a  most 
welcome  sound  to  me,  for  I  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  the 
Pilot’s  boat;  I  dropped  my  pen  and  ran  on  deck,  and  im¬ 
mediately  my  pilot  came  climbing  up  the  side  and  jumped 
on  deck,  or  rather  on  to  cottton  bales  (for  no  part  of  the  deck 
is  visible)  and  saluted  me  with  ‘Tiow  do  capin”;  this  was 
half  past  nine  o’clock;  we  immediately  hove  up  the  anchor 
and  set  all  sail  with  a  nice  little  breeze.  ...  I  feel  in  hopes 
to  reach  Chuenpee  before  dark,  there  we  shall  be  visited  and 
examined  by  a  Mandarin  and  if  all  is  found  correct,  we  shall 
receive  permission  or  “chop”  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
to  pass  the  Bogue  fort.  We  may  reach  Whampoa  tomorrow 
evening.  .  .  . 
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Evening — I  have  just  anchored  at  Chuenpee  and  my  pilot  has 
gone  on  shore;  he  will  go  forward  to  the  Bogue  fort  tonight 
and  I  am  to  go  up  with  the  ship  in  the  morning  and  meet 
him  and  it  is  there  I  shall  receive  a  visit  from  the  mandarin 
instead  of  this  place  as  stated  above.  It  is  very  curious  to 
observe  how  much  the  Chinese  stand  in  fear  of  their  man¬ 
darins  or  Government  officers  of  high  grade.  Whenever  their 
celestial  excellencies  are  approached  the  poor  abject  China¬ 
men  are  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  and  “knocky  head” 
three  times,  that  is,  strike  the  ground  three  times  with  their 
heads  as  a  mark  of  submission.  I  wonder  how  many  times 
I  shall  “knocky  head”  when  this  great  character  pays  me  his 
visit  tomorrow.  I  shall  hardly  reach  Whampoa  tomorrow, 
the  distance  from  this  is  only  25  or  30  miles  but  the  river 
is  very  narrow  and  a  strong  tide  runs  down  half  of  the  day, 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  head  way  without  a 
fair  wind.  The  wind  has  been  fair  today  but  it  is  unusual  to 
be  so  favoured  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  shall  feel  quite 
satisfied  if  I  reach  Whampoa  on  Saturday  evening.  .  .  . 

Friday  evening — This  morning  at  about  9  o’clock  I  had  a 
visit  from  a  Mandarin.  He  was  on  board  about  half  an 
hour  and  appeared  delighted  with  everything  he  saw.  He 
brought  a  linguist  with  him  and  through  him  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  the  ship,  her  cost  etc.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  our  cabin.  I  shew  him  my  Chronometer  and 
Barometer  and  explained  to  him  their  use.  After  partaking 
freely  of  plumb  cake  and  wine  his  celestial  highness  took 
leave  expressing  himself  much  pleased  with  his  visit ;  he  made 
no  enquirie  about  the  cargo  or  anything  else  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  came  on  board,  he  merely  asked  to  see  my  “chop” 
or  pilot’s  pass  and  said  all  was  right.  Opium  for  which  he 
came  to  search  did  not  seem  to  enter  his  thoughts.  After  he 
landed  he  met  my  pilot  and  told  him  that  the  American  cap¬ 
tain  “plenty  chin-chin”  him,  that  means  that  I  complimented 
and  was  polite  to  him.  He  said  too  that  the  wine  he  drank 
was  very  good  and  had  made  him  a  little  tipsy.  We  have 
been  hard  at  work  all  day  and  have  gained  only  about  two 
miles,  the  tide  this  forenoon  ran  down  the  river  like  a  mill 
sluice,  and  it  has  been  nearly  calm  all  day.  We  have  hove  up 
and  let  go  the  anchor  three  or  four  times,  and  this  afternoon 
the  pilot,  if  I  had  not  interfered  and  taken  the  command 
from  him,  would  have  got  the  ship  ashore;  as  it  was  he  came 
amazing  near  it;  these  Chinese  pilots  are  stupid  blockheads 
and  know  nothing  about  managing  a  ship. 


MRS.  NATHANIEL  KINSMAN.  Sr. 

Mother  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Kinsman 

From  a  daguerreotype  ov^ned  by  Miss  Cas*'andra  Kinsman 
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The  business  of  an  arrival  in  Canton  was  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  one.  Since  the  foreigners  were  only  there  on  suffer¬ 
ance,  the  Chinese  subjected  incoming  vessels  to  a  rigorous 
ordeal  of  measurement  and  inspection.  Before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Anglo-Chinese  hostilities,  the  necessary  prelimin¬ 
aries  were  the  same  for  every  vessel.  “When  a  ship 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River,  a  pilot  took  it  in 
charge  and  brought  it  to  Macao.  Here  an  official  permit 
was  secured  which  permitted  it  to  go  to  Whampoa,  and  a 
licensed  pilot  was  taken  on  board.  This  latter,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  pilot,  brought  the  ship  past  the  Bocca 
Tigris  or  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  first  and  second  bars, 
and  up  to  Whampoa.”®®  This  much  of  the  usual  proceed¬ 
ings  the  Zenobia  had  to  undergo  in  spite  of  the  war-time 
conditions.  Once  anchored  in  Whampoa,  a  “hoppo”  or 
collector  of  customs  boarded  the  vessel  to  measure  her  for 
“cumshaw  duty.”  After  the  “hoppo”  came  the  “feados,” 
usually  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  who  took  out  a  peiN 
mit  for  the  ship’s  unloading  and  stood  as  security  to  the 
custom-house  for  the  ship’s  duties,  “which  on  an  average, 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  dollars.” 
The  “Linguist,”  whose  functions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  name,  provided  two  sampans  to  receive  the  cargo, 
supervised  the  unloading,  and  kept  account  of  all  goods 
passing  between  the  ship  and  the  city.  Shaw,  writing  at 
the  time  said,  “When  the  goods  arrive  at  Canton,  one  of 
the  principal  mandarins,  with  his  assistants,  attend  to 
weigh,  measure,  and  take  account  of  everything.  After 
which  liberty  is  granted  to  sell.  Such  articles  as  the  fiedos, 
or  the  cohoang  do  not  want  may  be  disposed  of  to  any  other 
person,  from  whom  the  linguist  receives  the  duty,  and 
settles  with  the  fiados.”®^  The  co-hoang  was  the  group 
merchants  in  Canton  who  enjoyed  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  all  foreign  trade  in  China.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  hong  merchants,  there  were  usually  a  dozen  of 
them,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  act  as  secur¬ 
ity  merchants  between  the  “foreign  devils”  and  the  celes¬ 
tial  Empire.  All  the  China  merchants  from  the  United 
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States  agree  on  what  an  excellent  group  of  men  these 
hong-merchants  were,  and  Capt.  Kinsman  in  one  place 
speaks  at  some  length  of  the  courage  and  honesty,  and 
loyalty  of  the  hongs.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking  did  away  with  the  hong-merchants,  and  al¬ 
though  this  did  away  to  some  extent  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  foreign  commerce,  it  also  did  away  with  a  certain 
aristocracy  of  commercial  relationships  and  standards 
which  was  sadly  missed. 

If  there  was  so  much  confusion  and  “red-  tape”  over 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  peace-times,  the  confusion  was 
doubly  great  in  war-times,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
the  formality  seems  to  have  been  done  away  with.  The 
noise  and  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Zenobia  in  1839  was  most  thrilling.  The  Journal  goes  on: 

Saturday  morning ,  16  November. — Hove  up  the  anchor  this 
morning  at  4  o’clock  and  drifted  with  the  tide  until  7,  then 
dropped  anchor,  the  tide  beginning  to  run  down  and  no  wind. 
A  thick  fog  which  obscures  the  land  entirely.  We  have  five 
or  six  “sampans”  or  Chinese  boats  in  attendance  on  the  ship 
as  tow  boats,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  their  crews,  each  boat 
contains  a  family  Man,  Wife,  and  children,  all  that  are  old 
enough  ply  the  oar.  There  are  three  mothers  among  them 
who  while  tugging  away  at  the  oars  have  their  infants  slung 
in  a  sort  of  pouch  or  bag  which  hangs  down  their  backs  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  strap  round  the  neck  and  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  another  strap  or  belt.  In  this  way  they  carry  their 
young  children  and  I  think  the  plan  an  excellent  one,  for 
they  are  snugly  stowed  out  of  the  way  and  don’t  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  mother’s  avocation.  She  has  free  use  of 
her  arms,  and  when  employed  at  the  oar  the  motion  is  just 
the  thing  to  rock  the  little  creatures  off  to  sleep.  I  have  seen 
a  child  two  or  three  months  old  strapped  to  the  back  of  its 
brother  not  much  older  and  no  larger  than  our  little  Willie 
(my  grandfather)  and  the  little  urchin  playing  about  the 
boat  apparently  unconscious  of  the  burthen  he  bears.  Just 
imagine  Willie  with  little  Sis  fastened  to  his  back,  playing 
about  the  house.  I  dare  say  many  of  these  children  are  born 
on  board  the  boat  and  are  seldom  on  shore ;  their  home  is  the 
boat  which  earns  their  food  and  scanty  clothing.  I  don’t 
know  if  these  creatures  deserve  our  sympathy,  for  they  are 
apparently  perfectly  happy  with  their  lot,  however  unenviable 
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it  seems  to  us;  ignorance  is  bliss.  I  ought  to  mention  that 
the  females  on  board  these  boats  appear  to  have  the  authority 
or  at  any  rate  they  make  the  most  noise  and  bawling  when 
anything  is  going  on.  I  notice  this  for  the  credit  of  the 
sex!  .  .  . 

Saturday  evening — Here  we  are  at  anchor  right  under  the 
guns  of  one  of  the  batteries  at  the  Bogue,  just  where  we  ought 
not  to  be.  To  prevent  enemies  vessels  from  passing  up  by 
these  forts  the  Chinese  have  stretched  a  chain  across  the 
river  which  was  let  down  today  to  allow  us  to  pass  up.  We 
were  going  up  very  nicely  when  it  fell  calm  but  the  tide 
would  have  carried  us  by  the  chain  if  my  pilot  had  not  got 
frightened  and  ordered  the  anchor  let  go.  We  had  scarcely 
swung  to  the  anchor  when  the  pilot  was  ordered  on  shore 
where  he  received  a  severe  reprimanding  from  the  Mandarins 
in  command  of  the  fort  and  instructions  to  heave  up  the 
anchor  immediately  and  pass  through  the  opening  in  the 
chain.  We  hove  up  the  anchor  again  and  were  dropping  up 
slowly  with  the  tide,  when  a  tremendous  bawling  was  set  up 
by  the  Chinese  boats  stationed  at  the  chains.  We  were  fired 
at  from  the  fort  and  ordered  to  anchor  again,  the  Mandarins 
being  afraid  that  we  should  run  foul  of  their  chain  and  break 
it.  So  down  went  the  anchor  again  and  the  pilot  was  ordered 
on  shore,  where  he  received  a  pretty  sound  beating  over  the 
back  with  a  bamboo,  and  instructions  to  heave  up  the  anchor 
with  the  ebb  tide  and  drop  down  below  the  forts.  I  never 
saw  any  poor  devil  so  frightened  as  was  the  pilot  when  he 
came  on  board  from  his  first  visit  to  the  shore;  he  tore 
round  the  deck  just  like  a  kitten  in  a  fit,  said  the  Mandarins 
threatened  to  sink  the  ship  and  cut  off  his  head  if  he  did  not 
instantly  remove  her.  I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  sinking 
my  ship  but  to  save  the  poor  pilot’s  head  I  ordered  the  an¬ 
chor  hove  up  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  move  than  an  order  was  given  to  drop  the  anchor 
again.  Such  a  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  I  never  saw 
before,  every  Chinese  man,  woman,  and  child  were  hallowing 
and  bawling  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  and  I  don’t  doubt  there 
were  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  noisy  Satans  within  hearing 
distance. 

Sunday  evening,  17  Nov. — This,  though  the  Sabbath,  has  not 
been  a  day  of  rest.  Last  night  at  11  o’clock  we  hove  up  our 
anchor  and  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below'  the  fort  and  then  let  go  the  anchor 
again.  This  morning  at  9  o’clock  a  fine  little  breeze  sprang 
up  when  we  got  under  way  and  I  took  the  command  from  my 
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pilot  and  of  course  all  went  right.  We  passed  the  opening 
in  the  chain  without  anj'  difficulty,  the  pilot  all  the  while 
dancing  for  joy;  he  was  so  rejoiced  to  get  away  from  the 
Mandarins  that  he  could  not  keep  still.  He  was  sent  for  this 
morning  early  and  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  pass  the  chains 
today  his  head  would  pay  the  forfeit;  believing  this,  no  won¬ 
der  the  poor  fellow  hopped  around  when  there  seemed  a  good 
prospect  that  he  should  not  wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and 
find  himself  a  head  shorter.  The  tide  nearly  all  day  has  been 
against  us  but  a  dear  little  breeze  has  enabled  us  to  run  over 
it  and  make  some  progress  so  that  we  are  now  at  anchor 
(8  P.M.)  just  below  “first  bar”  and  about  nine  miles  from 
Whampoa,  which  place  with  a  tolerable  chance  we  can  reach 
early  tomorrow  forenoon;  and  here  will  end  the  passage  to 
China,  which  has  thus  far  been  very  pleasant  and  shorter 
than  I  had  reason  to  expect  when  I  left  Batavia.  I,  of  course, 
don’t  mean  to  include  in  the  passage  the  time  passed  at  Hong 
Kong. 

Although  the  diplomatic  troubles  were  confined  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  China,  their  commercial  results  affected  the  trade 
of  all  nations  having  vessels  in  Canton.  The  trouble  had 
begun,  of  course,  with  the  opium  question, — and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  not  the  only  offenders.  As  a  result,  by  the  first 
of  November,  1839,  the  Chinese  hong-merchants  bad 
drawn  up  a  bond  or  security,  declaring  that  the  vessel  con¬ 
tained  no  opium,  and  not  only  the  master  but  the  officers 
and  entire  crew  of  every  incoming  vessel  were  compelled 
to  sign  it.®^  In  spite  of  the  general  resistance  to  this  de¬ 
mand,  Nathaniel  writes.  “I  shall  sign  it,  cut  throat  as  it 
is,”®®  and  other  masters  soon  followed  his  lead.  Another 
edict  stated  that  “ships  must  now  wait  from  10  to  15  days 
from  the  time  of  arrival  before  a  chop  can  be  obtained  to 
discharge  cargo.”®^  In  the  meantime  “everything  re¬ 
mains  in  a  glorious  state  of  uncertainty,  as  they  say.”®® 
When  the  Zenobia  first  reached  Hong  Kong,  it  seemed 
that  there  might  be  a  settlement,  negotiations  were  going 
on  between  the  English  superintendant  and  the  Chinese 
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government,  and  ‘‘the  mere  fact  of  negotiations  having 
been  commenced  has  had  the  eifect  to  raise  the  price  of 
teas  15-20%,  and  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  like  previous  rates  of  freight  from  this  place.”®® 
A  few  days  later,  however,  the  chances  of  a  market  looked 
more  promising.  Nathaniel  Kinsman’s  comments  on  the 
state  of  affairs  during  this  period  are  coloured  by  an  al¬ 
most  unwarranted  optimism  for  the  success  of  the  voyage. 
He  had  sailed  from  Boston  with  the  highest  prospects, 
and  in  spite  of  the  discouragement,  on  his  arrival  in  Can¬ 
ton,  of  finding  the  price  of  tea  high  and  the  price  of  im¬ 
ports  low,  he  refused  to  believe  that  the  Zenohia  would 
not  still  yield  as  great  a  profit  as  he  had  looked  for.  He 
writes : 

31  Oct.  1S39 — It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  result 
of  the  difficulties  now  existing  between  the  English  and  the 
Chinese,  the  Americans  are  now  reaping  a  glorious  harvest 
in  the  way  of  freighting.  British  goods  to  Whampoa  and  re¬ 
turning  with  cargoes  of  tea  from  the  English  vessels;  from 
present  appearances,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an 
adjustment,  and  should  the  British  ships  all  remain  outside 
it  will  have  the  effect  to  lower  the  price  of  teas  and  enable 
me  to  load  the  Zenobia  on  very  favorable  terms.®'^ 

The  only  prices  that  went  down  for  the  time  being  w‘ere 
the  prices  of  “all  sorts  of  ‘chow  chow’  articles,  such  as  the 
ladies  so  much  admire,”®®  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  a 
suitable  market  and  time  was  hanging  very  heavy  on  his 
hands.  Kinsman  spent  a  good  part  of  each  day  roaming 
through  the  little  narrow  shop-lined  streets  on  the  river¬ 
front  buying  beautiful  lacquered  tables,  one  may  still  see 
them,  black  lacquer  with  gorgeous  gold  dragons,  buying 
silk  shawls  of  “Quaker-colour — plain  enough  for  meet¬ 
ing,”  but  still  exquisite,  some  China,  nankeen  mostly,  and 
sets  of  silver  forks  and  spoons.  He  writes : 

I  have  just  been  interrupted  by  a  call  from  a  Chinaman  of 
whom  I  the  other  day  engaged  some  beautiful  paintings  done 
on  rice  paper.  I  am  completely  beset  with  these  traders,  one 
kind  or  other,  all  offering  their  chattels  or  services.  ‘How 
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you  do  Sir,  what  you  name’  is  generally  their  first  salutation. 
Being  satisfied  on  this  head  their  business  is  next  made  known 
and  a  pressing  invitation  is  given  for  me  to  call  at  their 
shops.  I  dismiss  them  all  with  the  assurance  that  their  estab¬ 
lishment  shall  be  duly  remembered  when  I  come  to  make  my 
purchases.®® 

He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  purchases  he  w^ould 
take  home  to  his  wife  in  Salem,  speaks  almost  daily  of  an¬ 
other  table  ordered,  or  another  lacquered  box  for  tea,  and 
his  delight  and  the  surety  of  the  delight  of  his  wife  is 
pleasant  to  read.  “You,  dear  wife,  will  be  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  beautiful  things  w^hich  I  shall  bring  you 
home,  and  not  more  delighted  in  receiving  them  I  shall 
be  in  selecting  them  for  you,  my  love.”^®  One  must  re¬ 
member  that,  for  all  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was  the  master 
of  his  ship  and  a  stern  master  of  his  crew,  this  was  his 
first  voyage  since  he  had  married  five  years  ago,  and  he 
had  left  in  Salem  his  wife  Rebecca  Chase  and  his  two 
children,  Willie  and  little  Ecca.  His  daily  journals  to 
his  wife  are  filled  with  his  affection  and  love  for  her;  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  business  and  anxiety,  there  was  never 
a  day  when  he  did  not,  for  a  few  minutes,  sit  down  to 
“commune  with  his  best  beloved.” 

During  November  affairs  continued  pretty  much  as 
they  had  been  when  the  Zenohia  first  arrived  in  China,  her 
master  was  most  hopeful  of  an  almost  immediately  success¬ 
ful  voyage.  On  the  1  Nov.  18S9,  he  wrote: 

There  is  not  a  single  English  merchant  now  at  Canton  and 
only  one  English  ship  there.  The  Americans  have  the  market 
pretty  much  all  to  themsleves,  I  only  hope  the  English  will 
be  kept  out  of  the  market  until  after  the  new  teas  come  in — 
then  our  chance  will  be  good  for  making  a  grand  voyage.'^^ 

Three  weeks  later,  although  he  was  still  optimistic,  he  was 
less  sure  of  an  immediate  purchase,  and  at  one  time 
planned  to  have  to  remain  in  Canton  until  after  the 
Chinese  New  Year  in  February. 

Nov.  21,  1839 — There  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  cargo  for  a  month  or  six 
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weeks  ...  At  present  all  is  uncertainty.  We  all  are  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  from  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  as  well  as  to 
hear  from  England.  Important  changes  may  take  place  be¬ 
fore  I  leave  this  country,  whatever  they  may  be  I  hope  to  be 
benefited  by  them.  It  is  a  queer  state  of  things  just  at  this 
moment ;  business  is  extremely  dull,  produce  is  high  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  import  low,  but  I  don’t  yet  despair  of  making  a  good 
voyage. 

And  again  on  29  Nov. 

I  only  hope  that  my  cards  may  come  up  trumps.  My  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  and  watch  the  moving  of 
the  waters,  and  when  I  see  a  chance,  walk  into  the  tea  market, 
load  my  ship  and  be  off  .  .  .  and  leave  the  belligerants  to 
fight  out  their  differences  in  their  own  way,  wishing  success 
to  the  English. 

Still  hoping  for  a  decline  in  the  Tea-market  he  writes 
again — 

If  I  can  go  up  to  Canton  and  secure  a  cargo  of  teas  and  after 
that  time  a  stoppage  of  trade  should  take  place,  I  should 
consider  my  fortune  as  made,  and  think  I  might  come  home 
and  sing  ‘oh  be  easy’  the  remainder  of  my  days.  I  still  feel 
very  sanguine  that  my  voyage  will  result  most  favourably  to 
all  concerned.  That  any  settlement  can  be  made  with  the 
Chinese  (since  the  recent  attack  of  the  English  upon  the 
Junks  in  Canton  river)  for  many  months  to  come,  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  upon  that  very 
much  depends  our  success. 

Wm.  Pierce  (and  he  has  every  opportunity  for  getting  in¬ 
formation)  told  me  yesterday  that  he  thought  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  I  should  load  the  last  cargo  of  teas  that  would 
be  taken  away  from  Canton,'’^^  for  niany  months  to  come,  and 
that  I  should  probably  carry  home  the  account  of  an  entire 
stoppage  of  trade.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
the  Chinese  Government  will  sooner  or  later  put  a  stop  to  all 
intercourse  with  foreigners  or  ‘barbarians’  as  the  Chinese 
style  us,  but  the  exact  time  when  it  will  take  place  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions.  I  only  hope 
I  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get  through  my  ‘pigeon’  before 
the  troubles  commence;  and  when  I  am  gone  let  them  fight 
it  out  or  settle  their  affairs  as  they  choose. 

72  Actually  the  Zenobia  was  one  of  the  last  three  or  four. 
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Just  before  the  edict  was  published  forbidding  English 
goods  to  enter  the  Canton  markets  in  any  vessels  what¬ 
ever,  Kinsman  succeeded  in  bringing  his  cargo  of  British 
cotton  to  the  Whampoa  anchorage.  He  writes : 

25  Nov.  1839 — You  are  aware  that  there  are  now  no  English 
merchants  at  Canton,  in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  English¬ 
man  of  any  name  or  nature  here.  They  are  all  either  resid¬ 
ing  at  Macao  or  on  board  the  ships  at  Toong  Koo.  This 
makes  it  very  dull  for  in  common  times  they  constitute  the 
chief  inhabitants  (white)  of  Canton.  There  is  still  a  large 
business  carried  on  for  English  account  which  is  all  done 
under  cover  of  the  American  flag  and  comes  in  as  American 
property.  Each  English  house  has  an  American  acting  here 
as  their  agent  who  transacts  their  business,  receives  and  sells 
their  cotton  and  other  merchandise  and  ships  teas  on  board 
American  ships  or  vessels  sailing  under  our  flag,  which  are 
put  on  board  the  British  ships  outside.  Freights  have  been 
so  enormously  high  that  several  English  ships  have  been 
purchased  for  American  account  and  employed  in  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  Canton.  It  is  a  great  business,  they  make 
money  enough  in  one  or  two  trips  to  pay  for  the  vessel.  If 
the  Zenobia  was  all  clear  I  think  I  should  venture  outside 
again,  for  at  present  rate  of  freights  I  could  in  ihree  weeks 
earn  thirty  five  thousand  dollars;  but  I  am  afraid  that  before 
I  can  get  her  discharged  and  ready  all  the  cotton  will  be 
sent  up.  I  have  not  yet  got  permission  to  unload,  and  it  is 
upwards  of  a  week  since  we  arrived  at  Whampoa.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  earned  fourteen  thousand  dollars  which  together  with 
the  profits  of  my  rattans,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
freight  on  the  cotton  will  make  it  amount  to  the  round  sum 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

Nov.  29,  1839 — The  much  talked  of  edict  from  the  Umchie 
or  commissioner  was  received  to-day  .  .  .  this  said  edict  after 
all  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  declaration  that  the  trade 
with  the  English  is  from  the  6th  of  December  ‘eternally  at 
an  end.’ 

On  this  first  voyage,  while  the  Zenobia  was  unloading 
and  her  master  waiting  for  the  climax  in  Anglo-Chinese 
relations  which  was  to  bring  down  the  ]irice  of  tea.  Kins¬ 
man  had  ample  time  to  roam  about  the  city,  to  visit  its 
temples,  to  meet  its  merchants,  and  to  write  at  great 
length  about  the  strange  fascinating  land  to  which  his 
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voyages  had  finally  brought  him.  As  the  first  interest  of 
man  is,  apparently,  his  food,  so  one  of  Kinsman’s  first 
comments  about  Canton  is  on  its  “living.” : 

I  find  that  I  am  every  day  becoming  more  reconciled  to 
Canton,  but  it  will  never  appear  as  pleasant  as  Calcutta 
or  Batavia.  The  living  so  far  as  eating  goes  is  most  excel¬ 
lent;  the  cookery  fine,  provisions  good  and  abundant,  and 
certainly  the  best  servants  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  I  have  a  boy  constantly  in  attendance,  and  when 
I  dine  out  he  stations  himself  at  the  back  of  my  chair,  this 
is  the  custom  here,  when  a  man  dines  abroad  his  servant  here 
always  accompanies  him. 

He  goes  on  in  his  journal  some  days  later : 

Sunday,  26  Nov.  1839 — The  Chinese  servants  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  world  and  are  perfectly  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  You  may  safely  leave  them  in  charge  of  untold  gold, 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  known  of  a  servant  proving  dis¬ 
honest.  But  at  Whampoa  where  the  ships  lie,  the  boatmen 
and  boat  women  are  the  greatest  knaves  and  thieves  in  crea¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  that  they  won’t  steal  if  they  can  get 
a  chance  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  away  from  the  vessel. 
They  are  constantly  hovering  round  waiting  to  pounce  upon 
their  prey,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  Here  in  Canton  too  there 
is  an  abundance  of  robbers  and  thieves,  but  they  never  dare 
to  enter  the  foreign  factories.  So  that  a  man  may  without 
fear  lie  down  at  night  with  perfect  security  with  his  doors 
unbarred  and  his  trunks  unlocked,  while  in  the  quiet  and 
orderly  little  city  of  Salem  we  are  afraid  to  leave  a  window 
unfastened  at  night,  and  are  often  obliged  to  guard  against 
foes  within  as  well  as  without.  I  have  a  servant  boy  who  is 
unfortunately  very  homely,  which  I  dislike  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  about  him;  if  I  am  plain  myself,  I  like  to  have 
good  looking  people  around  me,  let  the  contrast  be  ever  so 
great. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  journal  he  attempts  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  first  impression  made  on  him.  as  he  sailed 
down  the  river.  Tie  says,  rather  by  way  of  preface : 

There  is  no  situation  from  which  a  view  of  this  city  can  be 
had.  It  is  very  extensive  being  about  seven  miles  on  the 
river  and  running  back  three  miles  at  least  and  is  very  com¬ 
pactly  built.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  known  and 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  million. 
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There  are  about  as  many  inhabitants  without  as  there  are 
within  the  walls. 

Then  he  goes  on : 

I  have  already  told  you  that  my  old  friend  Capt.  Rogers  came 
down  the  river  four  or  five  miles  below  Whampoa  and  took 
me  in  his  boat  to  Canton.  When  we  had  approached  within 
two  miles  of  the  landing  place  which  is  opposite  the  foreign 
factories  or  dwellings,  the  river  began  to  be  crowded  with 
boats  of  all  sizes  and  as  we  drew  nearer  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  were  enabled  to  thread  our  way 
through  and  amongst  this  almost  solid  mass  of  moving  mat¬ 
ter.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  landing  place  and  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  we  passed  what  are  very  properly 
called  floating  hells,  which  are  large  boats  moored  close  to 
the  river’s  bank;  I  should  judge  their  number  to  be  about 
fifty.  .  .  .  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  no  other 
dwelling  than  a  small  boat.  A  great  many  of  the  boats  which 
crowd  the  river  are  passage  or  ferry  boats,  and  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  managed  by  females  who  seem  very  expert  and  clever 
at  the  use  of  the  oar.  The  foreign  Hongs  or  factories  are 
very  respectable  looking  buildings  about  twenty  in  number; 
they  nearly  all  join  each  other  and  form,  in  front,  what  we 
should  call  a  block ;  they  are  built  nearly  on  a  line  and  front 
the  river.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  drawings  of  them.  The 
front  views  give  you  no  idea  of  their  great  extent  as  they 
run  back  a  great  distance  and  on  entering  the  front  gate  or 
archway  you  are  in  what  appears  to  be  a  long  street  with 
stores  and  dwellings  on  each  side ;  the  basements  are  used  for 
storehouses  and  some  of  the  merchants  have  their  offices  on 
the  first  floor,  but  all  the  lodging  rooms  are  on  the  second 
story.  These  streets  or  archways  are  lighted  by  alternate 
openings  at  the  top;  so  that  one  half  the  structure  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  arches.  After  all  I  fear  I  shall  fail  to  give  you  a 
verj'  correct  idea  of  these  buildings.  In  front  between  the 
factories  and  the  river  is  a  square  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  houses,  which  was  last  year  enclosed  and  now 
constitutes  the  only  walk  or  promenade  for  the  residents ;  the 
Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  enter  it  and  this  square  with 
ones  own  house  are  the  only  two  places  where  you  can  walk 
without  being  jostled  by  Chinamen.  The  streets  are  narrow 
alleys  about  as  wide  as  a  narrow  sidewalk,  and  are  always 
crowded,  with  one  single  exception,  and  that  is  China  street, 
which  is  about  20  or  30  feet  wide.  I  have  not  been  in  a  street 
wider  than  our  front  entry.  Before  the  commencement  of 
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the  opium  troubles  the  European  residents  were  allowed  to 
sail  their  boats  upon  the  river,  a  favorite  amusement  here, 
and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  river  and  rove  about  the  hills 
and  fields  opposite  the  city,  but  now  all  these  amusements 
are  forbidden  and  the  poor  fellows  must  content  themselves 
with  the  little  promenade  in  front  of  the  factories,  about 
the  length  of  County  street.  We  are  permitted  to  go  among 
the  shops  but  no  one  ventures  far  from  his  house ;  if  one  goes 
far  back  through  the  narrow  streets  he  is  almost  sure  to  be 
insulted.  The  Chinese  merchants  and  traders  are  very  civil 
and  polite  and  so  are  all  the  educated  among  them  whether 
government  officers  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  dear  people  or 
rabble  that  are  so  rude  as  to  hoot  at  us  as  we  pass  them.  At 
all  the  other  places  that  I  have  visited  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  a  White  man  or  European  is  considered  by  the 
natives  as  a  superior  order  of  beings  and  as  such  are  highly 
respected  and  treated  with  great  deference ;  but  here  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case;  the  generality  of  the  Chinese  look  upon 
the  white  man  as  far  inferior  to  a  native  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  and  in  all  the  proclamations  or  edicts  of  those  high 
in  authority  such  as  the  umchie  or  governor,  foreigners  are 
invariably  styled  barbarians. 

Of  the  language  which  these  superior  orientals  speak,  he 
says: 

I  have  made  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  lingo  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Chinese  in  their  intercourse  with  the  for¬ 
eigners  ;  they  call  it  English,  but  such  English !  An  English¬ 
man  would  hardly  be  willing  to  call  it  such.  It  is  very  curi¬ 
ous  and  I  admire  to  hear  them  talk.  The  Chinese  with  whom 
we  trade  are  very  good-natured,  civil,  and  polite  to  a  fault. 
I  never  go  out  that  I  don’t  hear  my  name  called  out  by  some 
one  who  has  honoured  me  with  a  call.  I  wish  I  could  on 
paper  give  you  an  idea  of  their  manner  of  conversation,  but 
I  cannot  and  I  must  reserve  it  until  my  return  home,  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  ‘takee  chop  chop  number  one !’ 

I  will  now  in  short  order  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
the  principal  residents  of  Canton  leaving  out  the  captains  who 
generally  stop  on  board  their  ships  at  Whampoa  and  only 
occasionally  come  up  to  Canton.  I  will  begin  with  Mr. 
Ryan,  but  I  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  being  the  agent 
of  the  great  house  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  whom  I  live.  Next  in  order  comes  Mr.  Delano, 
who  shortly  goes  into  the  house  of  Russel  &  Co.  as  a  partner. 
Then  comes  Mr.  Kye  who  is  agent  for  an  English  house  and 
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with  him  lives  Mr.  Ritchie  who  came  out  as  special  agent 
for  two  or  three  houses  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  .  .  . 
Sammy  Wetmore  as  he’  is  called  of  the  House  of  Wetmore  & 
Co.  and  his  partner  Mr.  Cooper  occupy  the  next  factory. 
Then  comes  the  factory  of  Russell  &  Co.  at  the  head  of  which 
is  Mr.  Forbes'^®  of  Boston  of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me 
speak;  it  was  his  house  that  Whitney  now  owns,  there  are  a 
number  of  partners,  Mr.  Low  nephew  of  my  old  friend  W’^m. 
H.  How,'^'*  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  King  and  one  or  two  others. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  living  at  the  house  of  Russell 
&  Co.  among  them  is  Mr.  Gibson,  supercargo  of  a  Swedish 
ship  who  I  mentioned  having  met  at  Batavia.  The  next 
house  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Snow  American  Consul,  a  very 
worthy  and  respectable  old  gentleman.  Mr.  King  of  the 
house  of  Oliphant  &  C.  occupies  the  next  house  but  one  or 
two."^® 

Among  this  same  group  of  interesting  Americans  in 
Canton,  Kinsman  came  into  frequent  contact  with  Dr. 
Peter  Parker,  the  first  American  medical  missionary  to 
China,  who  since  1834  had  been  working  in  Canton,  had 
learned  the  Chinese  language,  and  had  then  established  a 
hospital  for  the  Chinese  people.  His  work  was  of  unend¬ 
ing  value,  and  Kinsman,  who  mostly  makes  no  mention 
of  and  shows  no  interest  in  the  work  of  missionaries  in 
China,  speaks  constantly  of  Dr.  Parker’s  amazing  work, 
as  his  wife  did  later,  in  terms  of  greatest  praise. 

23  Nov.  1839 — There  is  a  Doctor  Parker  here  who  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  and  who  officiates  at  church,  this  gentleman  is  a 
physician  as  well  as  a  clergj-man  and  takes  care  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul.  He  is  a  very  useful  and  a  very  pleasant 
gentlemanly  man  .  .  .  Religion,  however,  I  suspect  is  at  a 
low  ebb  in  China,  business  engrosses  the  thoughts  of  our 
countrymen  here. 

25  Nov. — Dr.  Parker  is  a  really  good  and  useful  man,  he  re¬ 
sides  with  Mr.  King.  He  came  out  here  as  a  missionary, 
but  is  eminent  as  a  physician,  he  has  established  an  Infirmary 
for  indigent  and  distressed  and  diseased  Chinese,  which  is  a 
very  philanthropic  undertaking;  great  success  has  crowned 

73  This  is  K.  B.  Forbes,  who  was  later  U.  S.  Consul  and 
whose  writings  on  China  and  the  China  trade  are  w’ell-known. 

74  Whose  books  on  China  are  also  well-known  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  in  the  first  pages  of  this  paper. 
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his  efforts,  and  he  is  becoming  quite  celebrated  among  the 
Chinese;  particularly  as  all  his  services,  medicine  etc.  arc 
gratuitous.  The  establishment  is  wholly  supported  by  sub¬ 
scription.'^® 

By  1846  in  Canton  there  were  American  or  English  doc¬ 
tors  in  great  number,  and  it  was  the  exception  when  a 
Chinese  doctor  was  called  into  a  foreign  family.  Mrs. 
Kinsman  writes  of  the  only  occasion  she  knew  of  during 
her  stay  in  China.  “Strange  to  say,  the  little  S.  is  im¬ 
proving  under  the  care  of  a  Chinese  physician,  who  has 
been  called  in,  as  all  the  remedies  of  the  European  physi¬ 
cians  proved  unavailing.  The  remedies  he  prescribed  are 
very  simple  .  .  .  but  the  charm  employed  is  to  hold  in  her 
hand  the  paw  of  a  monkey  (cut  off),  and  to  play  with  a 
tame  monkey.  The  disease  is  called  in  Macao,  “The  Mon¬ 
key  Decline.”^’^ 

Dr.  Parker  continued  his  work  in  Canton  until  1857 
he  had  by  that  time  made  many  amazing  cures  for  appar¬ 
ently  incurable  Chinese  eye  diseases,  he  had  done  a  little 
towards  breaking  down  the  custom  of  binding  the  women’s 
feet,  he  had  served  as  interpreter  for  the  Cushing  mission 
in  1844,  and  he  had  by  his  works  made  a  few,  a  very  few, 
converts,  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  name  and  work 
lasted  many  years  after  his  departure. 

While  Kinsman  was  visiting  Dr.  Parker’s  hospital, 
and  watching  his  treatment  of  the  Chinese  who  came  to 
him,  the  affairs  between  England  and  China  were  reach¬ 
ing  a  climax,  and  his  own  desire  to  load  the  Zenohia  and 
be  off  before  Canton  should  be  blockaded  became  pressing. 
He  had  upon  his  arrival  taken  rooms  in  the  house  of  Jar^ 
dine,  Matheson  and  Co.,  “who,  being  English,  are  obliged 
to  remain  outside,  this  is  the  concern  that  freighted  my 
ship.  Shillaber,  who  is  now  at  Canton,  is  living  in  the 
same  house;  this  prodigious  great  establishment  owned 
by  the  wealthiest  house  in  the  East  is  now  forsaken  and 
appears  like  a  deserted  castle.”^*  His  own  business  was 
in  the  house  of  Russell  &  Co.  with  whom,  too,  he  was  in- 

76  Journal. 

77  Canton,  6  June,  1846.  To  Maria  Chase.  From  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 
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vited  to  stay.  He  writes,  however,  with  the  plan  of  stay¬ 
ing  with  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., — “If  I  can  make  a 
different  arrangement  (than  staying  with  Russel  &  Co.) 

I  shall  .  .  .  for  I  dislike  exceedingly  living  with  my  mer¬ 
chant.  Now  that  the  English  are  away  there  is  no  tavern, 
and  most  supercargoes  live  with  their  consignees.  From 
experience  I  have  learnt  that  this  plan  is  a  bad  one.  I  am 
always  desirous  of  feeling  independent  and  don’t  wish  to 
feel  under  obligations  to  my  commission  merchant.”^® 

The  business  of  loading  the  Zenohia  with  tea,  was  a 
long  one.  Prices  continued  to  be  high  as  long  as  the 
negotiations  continued  unsettled.  The  vessel,  we  know 
had  arrived  in  November  with  the  highest  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  excellent  voyage.  The  price  of  tea  was  bound  to 
decline,  for,  “Altho’  there  has  not  been  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  hostilities  have  commenced  in  pretty  good 
earnest  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  settle  the  difficulties 
between  the  belligerents.”*®  In  December,  Kinsman  was 
still  marking  time.  The  prices  of  teas  had  not  declined, 
and  there  was  no  profit  to  be  made  by  buying  them  at 
their  then  present  rates.  His  one  opportunity  for  a  quick 
sum  of  money  he  refused. 

2S  Dec.  1S30 — I  have  to-day  had  a  freight  offered  me  for  the 
Zenohia  to  Toong  Koo,  which  under  existing  circumstances 
I  was  compelled  to  decline.  I  can  have  about  nineteen  thou- 
mnd  dollars  for  taking  a  cargo  of  tea  from  Whampoa  to 
Toong  Koo,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ! !  which  trip  might  be 
performed  in  two  weeks  with  the  greatest  ease,  from  the 
above  amount  deduct  six  thousand  dollars  ...  In  order  to 
perform  this  voj’age  I  must  violate  or  evade  a  regulation  of 
the  Chinese  government,  which  strictly  forbids  all  intercourse 
with  the  English  vessels  outside.  My  instructions  from  Mr. 
Parker  respecting  the  violation  of  the  laws  or  commercial 
regulations  of  any  country,  are  clear  and  explicit.  I  am 
strictly  forbidden  to  ‘violate  or  evade  the  laws  of  any  coun¬ 
try’  that  I  may  visit  ‘under  any  circumstances  nor  for  any 
consideration  whatever.’ 

He  was  also,  towards  the  end  of  December,  offered  the 
partnership  in  a  new  firm  to  be  opened  the  following  year 
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in  Canton.  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Russell  &  Co.  withdrew  from 
that  firm,  and  with  Mr.  Augustine  Heard  of  Boston  found¬ 
ed  a  new  company.  For  a  while  Xathaniel  Kinsman  con¬ 
sidered  joining  with  them,  and  w'e  have  now  the  duplicate 
of  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  in  Salem,  giving  instructions 
for  her  to  sail  in  June,  1840,  with  her  two  children,  to 
live  in  Macao  for  three  years.  He  never  mailed  the  letter. 
The  wrench  from  life  in  Salem  suddenly  seemed  too  great. 
He  refused  the  offer  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  never, 
never,  could  ask  her  to  leave  home  and  friends  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  extra  fortune  he  might  make.  Three 
years  later,  he  did  ask  her  to  leave  not  only  her  friends, 
but  her  son  who  was  too  old  to  be  taken  from  school,  and 
she  lived  in  Macao  until  her  husband  died. 

In  January,  Anglo-Chinese  affairs  began  to  move  a 
little: 

The  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  English  will  blockade 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  course  of  four  or  six  weeks,  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  shut  in,  for  a  reasonable  time 
is  always  allowed  for  ships  in  port  to  finish  their  lading  and 
depart.  I  must  remain  and  ‘see  it  out.’  I  cannot  pay  the 
prices  which  tea-holders  now  demand.  Any  warlike  demon¬ 
stration  on  the  part  of  the  English  ships-of-war  will  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  tea  market;  the  Chinese  not  being 
overfond  of  ‘war  pigeon’  will  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  and  retire  to  their  homes  in  the  back  country  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action.  To  me  war  seems  inevitable  and 
the  sooner  the  Chinese  are  chastized  the  better  for  all  par¬ 
ties.®^ 

Finally,  towards  the  end  of  January,  the  threatened 
blockade  was  put  into  effect.  The  story  is  a  long  one : 

2  Jan.  18JfO — On  the  26th  December  an  English  gentleman 
recently  arrived  from  Calcutta,  while  passing  from  one  ship 
to  another  in  a  China  boat  was  seized  by  a  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  boat  and  today  we  hear  he  was  bro’t  to  Canton  for 
examination  before  his  Excellency  Lin,  the  zumchae  or  high 
commissioner.  I  don’t  doubt  this  person  will  be  in  a  few 
days  released  .  . ,  You  must  know  that  this  said  Commissioner 
having  shut  the  port  against  the  English  vessels  and  having 
by  proclamation  ordered  them  away  out  of  the  China  waters, 
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he  considers  it  criminal  in  them  to  remain,  or  as  he  terms  it, 
loiter  about  the  coast.  All  Chinese  boats  are  strictly  forbid¬ 
den  on  pain  of  death  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  English 
ships  outside,  unfortunately  the  English  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Gribble,  was  taken  on  board  one  of  the  Chinese  boats, 
the  crew  of  which  when  pursued  ran  their  boat  on  shore  and 
took  to  their  heels  and  left  poor  Gribble  alone  .  .  .  The  cap¬ 
tain,  officers,  and  crew  of  an  English  ship  that  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  this  on  the  13  October  were 
brought  several  hundred  miles  to  Canton  to  be  examined,  the 
Captain  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kind  treatment  he 
received  from  the  Chinese  during  their  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  this  place,  and  also  of  the  kindness  shown  him 
here,  they  were  all  fifteen  in  number,  taken  inside  the  city 
(where  Europeans  have  seldom  been)  to  have  an  audience  of 
the  great  personage  Lin;  the  Commissioner  received  them 
very  graciously,  asked  many  questions,  and  being  satisfied 
that  they  had  been  ship  wrecked,  ordered  boats  to  be  prepared 
and  an  escort  to  accompany  them  to  Toong  Koo  .  .  .  the 
sailors  were  all  furnished  with  clothing  .  .  . 

11  Jan.  ISJfO — An  official  notice  has  been  received  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  English  fleet  on  this  station  an¬ 
nouncing  his  intention  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  port 
and  river  of  Canton  on  the  15th.  This  is  done  in  consequence 
of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  Mr.  Gribble  .  .  .  this  will  only 
be  a  temporary  affair  and  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of 
being  detained. 

Temporary  or  not,  it  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  price 
of  tea,  on  January  twenty-seventh  the  Zenohia  was  loaded 
with  fourteen  hundred  tons  of  tea,  and  on  January  thir¬ 
tieth  she  sailed  for  New  York.  The  voyage  home  was  un¬ 
eventful. 

Sunday — March  1,  ISJfO — At  2  A.M  passed  very  near  to  a 
ship  on  the  opposite  tack,  bore  up  and  just  cleared  her.  We 
had  a  light  hoisted,  I  burnt  a  blue  light,  and  hailed  the  ship 
but  received  no  answer.  (Since  ascertained  the  ship  was 
English,  bad  luck  to  the  skipper.) 

Thursday  9  March — We  have  had  an  alarming  mortality 
among  the  Fowls  the  last  48  hours — 13  deaths.®^ 

From  Canton  to  Java  the  Zenohia  had  an  easy  voyage,  and 
sailed  in  almost  constant  company  with  other  vessels.  The 
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Ehen  Preble  and  the  Levant  in  particular  whom  she  de¬ 
sired  to  outsail  on  the  retuni  voyage,  for  her  success  de¬ 
pended  very  largely  on  hers  being  the  first  new  cargo  in 
the  Jfew  York  tea  market. 

Sunday — 10  May  IS40 — 98  days  from  Canton.  69  from 
Java  Head.  Our  average  sailing  per  day  since  leaving  Java 
Head  is  151  miles  or  upwards  of  6i/4  miles  per  hour.  To-day 
at  noon  we  were  1670  miles  from  Sandy  Hook. 

Thursday — IJf  May  IS.'iO — Steered  point  to  the  westward 
of  my  course  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  ship  which  is  to  the 
northward  of  us  .  .  .  Kept  off  W.  N.  W.  for  the  ship  until  6 
when  finding  her  captain  shew  no  disposition  to  heave  too, 

I  kept  my  course  and  wished  the  ill-natured  Yankee  bad 
luck. 

Tuesday — 19  May  IS^O — At  noon  a  Brig  was  just  discerni¬ 
ble  from  the  deck  astern.  She  must  be  a  clipper;  we  have 
outsailed  her  nearly  one  half. 

New  York  River — 26  May  ISJfO — Thank  God  .  .  .  that  I  am 
now  in  safety — having  been  on  shore  (owing  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  and  stupidity  of  my  pilot)  in  this  river. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Zenohia,  Kinsman  went 
straight  from  the  Customs  House,  where  the  teas  were 
bonded,*^  to  the  Astor  House  -where  he  made  reservations 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  wrote  to  her  of  his  plan  to 
come  to  Salem  the  next  day  and  bring  her  back  to  Hew 
York  with  him ;  he  ends  his  letter — “I  dare  say  you  will 
have  heard  that  our  prospect  is  very  good  for  making  a 
great  voyage,  and  Oxnard  says  a  thousand  trumpets  sound 
my  praises,  he  says  Mr.  Parker  is  more  than  satisfied  and 
praises  your  poor  hubby  to  the  skies.”®^  After  a  few  days 
in  Salem  he  returned  to  Hew  York  and  the  Astor  House 
where  he  stayed  off  and  on  for  a  year. 

July,  1840,  saw  the  adoption  of  the  democratic  “sub¬ 
treasury”  bill,  and  the  beginning  of  the  presidental  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Van  Buren  and  Harrison.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  political  excitement  that  Kinsman  was  in  Hew 
York.  He  occasionally  went  to  a  political  meeting,  and 
his  one  or  two  comments  on  them  are  rather  typical  of  the 
Hew  Englander  he  was. 

83  See  Introduction. 

84  27  May,  1840 — To  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 
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28  Oct.  ISJfO — Last  evening  I  went  two  miles  up  Broadway 
to  a  political  meeting.  There  was  a  great  crowd  •  •  •  and 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  all  the  while,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  quite  too  democratic! 

29  Oct.  18JiO — There  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  merchants  in 
Wall  Street  yesterday  to  hear  Webster  discourse  upon  the 
currency  and  the  mad  projects  of  this  falling  administration. 

I  have  hastily  run  over  his  remarks  as  reported  in  the  papers ; 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good,  sound,  and  correct  view  of  the 
subject.**^ 

Kinsman  also  went  to  the  theatre  once  or  twice,  which  was 
not  typical  of  him ;  and  he  wrote  one  day  to  his  wife  that 
he  looked  forward  that  evening  “to  seeing  Fanny  kick  up 
and  show  her  pretty  legs!”  Fanny  was  Fanny  Kemble. 

It  w’as  necessary  for  Kinsman  personally  to  supervise 
the  selling  of  his  teas,  and  it  often  took  a  great  deal  of 
skillful  managing  to  put  his  teas  on  sale  at  all.  The  tea 
sales,  apparently,  were  public  auctions,  held  on  certain 
assigned  days,  and  managed  now'  by  one  and  now  by  an¬ 
other  assigned  firm.  At  one  time  Nathaniel  wrote: 

Mr.  Wetmore  has  the  management  of  the  Tea  Sale  tomorrow 
and  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  me  to  put  in  some  of  my 
teas,  but  only  a  small  quantity,  and  such  qualities  as  are 
superior  to  any  on  the  catalogue;®®  the  same  grade  of  tea 
as  his  I  was  not  permitted  to  offer  .  .  ,  There  are  few  or  no 
transactions  at  private  sales,®'^  and  I  very  much  fear  that  I 
shall  make  no  further  sales  than  the  lot  at  auction  to-morrow, 
which  will  be  about  four  thousand  dollars.®® 

The  first  sales  in  1840  seem  to  have  gone  off  very  well, 
and  it  still  seemed  a  possibility  that  the  voyage  might  be 
prosperous  enough  to  enable  Kinsman  to  abandon  sailing, 
and  live  quietly  in  Salem  investing  in  other  vessels. 

5  Aug.  18JiO — I  sold  a  small  lot  of  my  teas  yesterday  at  very 
satisfactory  prices,  about  two  thousand  dollars  worth  which 
yield  more  than  100  pr.  ct.  net  profit. 

85  To  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 

86  This  catalogue  was  published  before  and  after  every 
sale,  informing  the  customers  of  the  gfrades  of  tea  to  be  offered, 
and  the  merchant  of  the  prices  received  for  those  teas. 

87  At  private  sales  a  customer  usually  came  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  personally  inspected  the  tea  and  made  arrangements  to 
buy  at  6  months  credit. 

88  11  Aug.  1841 — To  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 
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1  Oct.  18JtO — I  went  down  to  the  tea  sales  room,  and  the  way 
my  teas  were  wasted  and  carried  off  as  samples  was  a  caution, 
hut  there  is  no  help  for  it,  it  is  always  so.  I  have  put  in 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  worth,  and  if  there  is  no  arrival 
before  the  sale  I  think  they  will  sell  well  and  bring  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices. 

2  Oct.  ISJfO — I  find  on  examination  that  my  sale  of  teas  yes¬ 
terday  brought  about  seven  hundred  dollars  more  than  my 
limit,  which  is  about  6  per  cent  on  the  amount  sold,  and  15 
per  cent  on  the  cost  in  China. 

He  continued  for  some  months  more  to  put  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea  on  sale  at  a  time  demanding  high  prices  and  re¬ 
ceiving  on  what  he  sold  a  “very  handsome  profit.”  But 
affairs  in  China  did  not  settle  themselves  as  rapidly  as  had 
been  hoped  for,  nor  did  they  for  some  time  become  acute 
enough  to  affect  seriously  market  prices  in  the  United 
States.  In  September,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  by  the  land 
mail,  w'hich  with  the  boat  mail  left  regularly  each  day 
for  Boston.  “These  advices  (from  China)  are  not  of  such 
a  decided  character  as  to  very  materially  effect  prices  in 
this  country,  what  we  want  to  hear  is  that  the  port  is 
blockaded  and  no  prospect  of  a  further  supply  of  teas  for 
some  time  to  come;  then  the  way  we  will  make  these  New 
Yorkers  pay  for  tea  will  be  a  caution.”®®  By  this  time 
most  of  the  houses  in  Canton  had  temporarily  closed  to  all 
business  and  had  removed  their  books  to  Macao.  News 
had  reached  Canton  of  the  coming  military  expedition 
from  Great  Britain,  and  business  had  come  to  a  halt.  In 
November,  when  Kinsman  was  in  Salem,  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Wetmore: 

My  house  and  Mr.  Ligee  write  me  that  the  vessels  at  Wham¬ 
poa  will  all  most  probably  obtain  cargoes,  and  depart  on  or 
before  the  28th  June,  from  that  anchorage,  this  being  the 
day  that  the  Port  of  Canton  and  all  entrances  was  to  be 
blockaded — It  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
merchants  at  Canton  and  Macao  that  the  land  force,  say 
5000  men,  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
British  government,  and  that  before  the  difficulties  could  be 
arranged  another  expedition  of  greater  force  than  the  present 
would  have  to  go  against  China,  and  therefore  it  was  the 

89  29  Sept.,  1840.  To  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 
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general  belief,  a  year  or  eighteen  months  would  elapse  before 
the  trade  could,  under  any  circumstances  be  renewed. 

Mess.  Russell  &  Co.  had  sent  their  books  and  a  part  of 
their  establishment  to  Macao  and  would  it  was  said  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  Houses,  but  my  house  in  their  letter  to 
me  made  no  mention  of  moving.®® 

All  this,  instead  of  effecting  the  tea  market  favourably, 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  very  much  depressing  the 
market  of  all  im|X)rts  from  Canton,  and  1841  finds  Kins¬ 
man  back  in  Salem  with  many  of  his  teas  still  unsold. 
Kews  continued  to  come  in  from  China  threatening  a 
stoppage  of  trade,  which  did  finally  occur  in  1842,  an^  his 
teas  continued  to  sell  very  slowly  in  very  small  allotments. 
Indeed  two  years  later,  when  Kinsman  was  in  Canton 
trying  to  mend  his  fortunes,  be  received  a  note  saying 
that  there  were  still  large  quantities  unsold  in  New  York. 

Ill 

The  Chinese  Repository  for  January,  1844,  notes  a  new 
arrival  among  its  list  of  Foreign  Residents  in  China.®^ 
“At  Macao — Kinsman,  Nathaniel  and  family — Ameri¬ 
can.”  So  after  all.  Kinsman  had  been  obliged  to  take  his 
wife,  she  was  only  thirty-four,  and  two  of  her  very  young 
children  from  the  Salem  of  convention  and  Quaker  meet¬ 
ings,  to  the  extraordinary  land  of  China,  where  there  were 
many  varying  conventions,  and  no  Quaker  meetings.  Kins¬ 
man  had  been  made  a  partner  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  and  had 
been  sent  to  China,  to  better  his  own  fortunes,  and  by 
building  up  a  new  Wetmore  house  under  a  new  manage¬ 
ment,  to  better  the  Wetmore  fortunes.  The  whole  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsman,  with  Mary  Anne  Southwick,  their 
very’  gay  and  pretty  niece  whose  love-affairs  were  the  few 
cheerful  occurrences  in  this  very  sad  period  of  three  years 
in  China,  little  Ecca,  and  very  young  Nattie,  John  Alley, 
and  the  cow,  sailed  on  the  5  July,  1843,  on  the  Probus, 
Captain  Sumner,  master.  Mrs.  Kinsman’s  journal  in 
Macao  begins  with  a  page  about  the  voyage  out,  although 
she  had  kept  a  daily  journal  while  on  board. 

90  24  Nov.,  1840.  To  Mr.  N.  Kinsman.  Private  Collection. 
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IJ  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T  i>  E  4  T  A  T  E  . 

Waihiroton,  ^rcJUB,  IR43. 

Sir  : 

V«u  will  han-  learm-ti  thai,  umIi^  ihp  authoriiy  of  an  act  of  Coogreai, 
a  piililu’  mimion  ia  ahuui  to  procerd  froin  (he  United  States  to  China,  (or  (hr 
piiqxiNt'  of  I'liliiratinx  friemlly  relalionR  with  that  Empire,  and  of  opening 
and  enlarginx,  (ar  a>-  pHtL-tirablr,  commerrial  interrourije  between  the  two 
«-mmtries. 

For  its  own  inlbrniatiim,  and  the  ure  of  the  niiwaon,  the  Ooremment  desires 
to  avail  itwlf  of  opinion>  and  suggestions  of  intelligent  persons,  who  hare  had 
(a-rsoiral  a('i|uaintanre  with  that  roontrv,  or  have  lieen  oonremed  eatensirelj 
in  (Ik-  trade  Itutween  it  and  the  United  States. 

The  general  ol'jerts  of  the  million  suflieienti)  indicate  the  points  to  whkli 
ihesa-  suggestions  may  refer. 

.\ny  eommnniralion  Irom  you  ii^sm  the  sabjert  would  be  gratefully  rereired 
by  till'  Ih'iKirimenl. 

>  IVrjt  ituprrl/yllf. 

Fmir  oVdimf  sri-runf. 


Irt ^  ,  //f y  (  ^^4, 
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We  had  40  days  passage  to  the  equator,  36  more  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  31  more  to  Anger,  making  107  days 
without  seeing  land.  At  Anger  we  were  extremely  interested 
in  seeing  the  Malays  who  came  off  to  the  ship  in  great  num¬ 
bers  bringing  plentiful  supplies  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fowls, 
etc.  but  the  most  welcome  of  all  the  supplies  was  water.  .  .  . 
We  had  suffered  from  the  small  supply  of  this  put  on  board, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  in  an  allowance  of  three 
quarters  per  day  for  all  purposes.  .  .  .  We  felt  the  privation 
more  on  account  of  our  cow*^^  than  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  The 
scenery  of  Java  interested  me  ver^’  much.  Such  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  so  unlike  all  or  anything  I  had  seen  before.  The 
lofty  mountains,  with  the  little  village  of  Anger  at  their  base. 
The  palm  trees,  everything  was  charming  either  from  its 
beauty  or  its  novelty.  The  gentlemen  went  on  shore  but  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day  prevented  our  making  the  attempt.®® 

The  family  arrived  in  !^^acao  in  October,  1843,  with 
the  cow  and  with  the  Malay  boy,  John  Alley,  who  never 
left  them.  During  the  next  years,  Mrs.  Kinsman’s 
Journal  keeps  up  a  running  comment  on  the  life  at  Macao, 
on  the  incoming  vessels,  and  on  the  Chinese  customs. 

We  have  a  fine  house  and  are  as  delightfully  situated  as 
we  could  wish,  the  ocean  with  its  ceaseless  music  in  front 
and  a  garden  full  of  large  trees  behind  the  house,  among 
whose  luxuriant  foliage  multitudes  of  little  birds  are  con¬ 
stantly  pouring  forth  their  sweet  notes.  We  are  guests  until 
the  first  of  February  when  our  kind  host  Mr.  Lejee  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  leaves  for  home®^.  .  .  .  Everything  here  is  so  unlike 
what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  that  when  I  first  came  I 
thought  I  never  could  like  the  arrangement;  but  now  I  feel 
quite  accustomed  to  it.  and  things  go  on  so  nicely  that  I 
begin  to  think  this  is  the  best  way.  We  breakfast  at  nine, 
I  rise  between  six  and  seven,  tea  is  brought  to  our  rooms  and 
bread,  which  is  made  in  the  house  and  is  excellent.  The 
children  have  their  bread  and  milk  from  our  cow,  who  is  a 
treasure  here  where  milk  is  sold  by  the  cup  which  holds  less 

92  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  pret  milk  in  China  and  many 
of  the  American  residents  saw  fit  to  bring  a  sure  supply  with 
them. 

93  Mrs.  K.’s  journal. 

94  They  stayed  in  the  Wetmore  house  in  Macao,  and  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Lejee,  Mrs.  Kinsman  became  the  official 
business  hostess  for  all  guests  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  who  should 
come  to  Macao. 
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than  a  gill  at  five  cents  the  cupfull.  The  children  dine  at 
one  or  half-past  and  we,  between  three  and  four-after  which 
we  all  go  to  walk.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  children  here 
and  they  enjoy  highly  meeting  each  other  in  the  afternoon  on 
some  of  the  pleasant  spots  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  .  The  society 
here  is  limited  but  agreeable.  There  are  several  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-informed  people,  both  English  and  American 
with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  and  in  intercourse 
with  whom  I  anticipate  much  pleasure.  The  Comprador  or 
head-servant  is  a  sort  of  steward.  He  takes  the  care  and  over¬ 
sight  of  everything  relating  to  the  house — provides  the  serv¬ 
ants  and  is  responsible  for  their  honesty  and  is  the  Banlcer 
and  has  charge  of  the  treasure  as  they  call  money.  The 
waiters  are  called  hoys,  though  many  of  them  are  married 
men,  young  however,  as  it  is  considered  a  duty  among  the 
Chinese  to  marry  young.  Each  person  has  a  boy  to  wait 
upon  him  at  table,  take  charge  of  the  room  and  so  forth — 
and  they  are  excellent  servants,  know  their  duties  perfectly 
and  seldom  require  telling  except  something  out  of  the  usual 
routine.  T  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  their  appearance 
hut  as  this  would  be  impossible  by  any  description  of  mine, 
I  intend  sending  home  a  clay  figure  dressed  in  the  costume 
worn  by  them.  The  coolies  perform  all  menial  services — 
sweeping  and  dusting — bringing  and  carrying  and  so  forth. 
The  Chair  Coolies  carry  the  Sedan  Chair  when  we  ride — 
there  is  a  horse  coolie  and  cow  coolie  and  dog  coolie,  each 
having  his  separate  duties — then  there  is  the  cook,  cook’s 
mate  and  this  completes  the  list  of  servants.  The  comprador, 
cook  and  some  of  the  coolies  having  been  in  the  house  a  long 
time,  and  known  to  be  faithful,  these  will  be  transferred  to 
us — or  as  many  of  them  as  we  may  find  desirable.®® 

This  was  one  of  her  first  letters  written  home  to  Salem. 
Her  journal  was  more  varied.  By  December,  life  had 
taken  on  a  regular  routine,  callers  in  the  morning,  a  walk 
in  the  afternoon,  callers  again  in  the  evening  for  late  tea. 
This  first  year  Kinsman  was  able  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  time  in  Macao.  However,  during  most  of  December 
he  was  in  Canton  where  he  was  learning  the  ropes  and 
helping  the  retiring  partners  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  house,  when  Samuel  Wetmore  would  come  out 
from  the  United  States  and  expect  to  find  all  in  order. 

95  Dec.,  1843.  To  Mary  Foote.  Prom  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman’s 
private  collection. 
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A  typical  day  in  Mrs.  Kinman’s  journal  at  this  time  is 
this: 

7  Dec.  ISJtS. — Mrs. — came  after  breakfast,  with  a  silk  mer¬ 
chant,  bringing  some  pretty  checked  silks,  for  Mary  Anne 
and  herself  to  choose  a  dress  from.  Natty  not  being  very 
well,  I  did  not  leave  him  to  walk  this  afternoon,  but  sent 
Sissy  (Ecca)  out  with  John.  The  church  brilliantly  illumin¬ 
ated  this  evening.  A  letter  from  my  dear  husband  this  morn¬ 
ing,  saying  that  he  intends  coming  down  in  the  Congress  and 
that  I  may  look  for  him  this  evening,  but  evening  has  come 
and  he  is  not  here.  Mr.  Lejee  read  to  us.®® 

Another  day  the  routine  was  interrupted  by  a  Chinese 
dinner.  It  is  extraordinary  how  exceptional  it  was  when 
any  one  of  the  American  or  English  Colony  was  enter¬ 
tained  by'  the  Chinese.  Men  who  came  to  China  solely  for 
business  brought  their  wives  out  with  them,  and  they  all 
formed  a  compact  self-sufficient  group,  coming  into  as 
little  contact  as  possible  with  the  nation  in  which  they 
were  living,  and  taking  no  extra  interest  in  studying  this 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  Chinese  attitude 
towards  the  “barbarians”  did  not  tend  to  forward  intimacy 
between  the  two  races.  Of  the  dinner  party,  the  Journal 
says: 

The  dinner  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  mostly  stews 
or  hashes,  birds  nest  soup  being  one  of  the  dishes,  and  was 
served  on  splendid  porcelain,  such  as  we  never  see  offered  for 
sale.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  have,  indeed,  lost  the  art  of  making 
the  exquisite  porcelain  which  they  once  did.  .  .  .  The  wines, 
which  are  very  good,  we  drank  warm  from  small  silver  cups 
holding  not  more  than  half  a  gill,  and  having  two  handles. 
After  drinking,  the  guest  turns  the  inside  of  his  cup  toward 
his  host,  that  he  may  see  that  he  has  done  justice  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  wine.  At  the  close  various  vases  of  flowers,  which 
decorated  the  table  during  the  repast,  shallow-like  saucers, 
are  handed  to  the  host,  who  takes  the  flowers  and  scatters 
them  over  the  table.  On  leaving  each  guest  is  presented  with 
a  wire  basket  of  flowers.®'^ 

Another  day  there  was  an  eclipse.  “A  cloudy  day  un¬ 
favorable  for  seeing  the  eclipse  which  took  place  as  pre¬ 
ss  Mrs.  K.’s  journals. 

97  Ibid,  12  Dec.,  1843. 
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dieted,  not  total  here.  However,  occasionally  as  the  clouds 
passed  away  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  The  Chinese 
have  an  idea  that  in  case  of  an  eclipse  a  huge  dragon  is 
attempting  to  eat  the  sun  or  moon  as  the  case  may  be  and 
they  beat  gongs  and  chinchin  jos  in  every  way  to  avert 
the  calamity.  Their  astronomers,  however,  calculate 
eclipses  and  this  one  was  foretold  in  their  books.”®*^ 

In  Canton,  in  the  midst  of  business,  Mr.  Kinsman  was 
finding  time  to  write  of  the  Chinese  doings  there.  The 
eighteenth  of  February  was  the  Chinese  New  Year’s,  the 
night  before  he  writes: 

The  Chinese  on  the  river  are  cracking  away  at  a  great  rate, 
a  constant  rattling  of  crackers  with  an  occasional  firing  of 
canon,  altogether  they  keep  up  a  great  noise  and  a  racket. 
This  will  be  their  New  Year’s  eve.®® 

Every  year  on  this  occasion  the  merchants  (although 
called  hong-merchants,  they  w^ere  no  longer  the  real  hong 
merchants  since  the  co-hong  had  been  disestablished  in 
1842)  sent  cumshaws  (presents)  to  their  patrons.  He 
writes : 

I  saw  the  Hong  merchant  Samqua  yesterday;  he  inquired 
after  Missy  Kinsman  and  hoped  when  ray  family  visited  Can¬ 
ton  I  would  bring  the  small  piece  child  to  the  Hong  (factory) 
to  see  him.  He  ‘like  too  muchy  to  see  them.’  This  is  the 
individual  who  Mr.  Moore  said  always  sent  a  splendid  piece 
of  silk  or  satin  as  a  cumshaw  to  the  partners  of  the  house.  I 
suspect  this  year  his  presents  are  included  in  those  sent  by 
his  Hong  in  which  are  three  partners,  himself,  a  brother  and 
Thong  Shing.  .  .  .  Cooper  and  myself  propose  to  call  on  all 
the  Hong  merchants  tomorrow  and  wish  them  Happy  New 
Year.  This,  I  understand,  is  ‘old  custom.’^®® 

The  next  day  the  real  celebrating  began  which  lasted  for 
a  week: 

This  with  the  Chinese  is  a  great  gala  day.  All  are  attired  in 
their  best  robes,  even  the  coolies,  and  all  seem  happy,  wear¬ 
ing  smiling  faces.  The  servants  of  our  establishment  have 
all  been  up  to  pay  their  respects  and  the  compliments  of  the 

98  Ibid,  21  Dec. 

99  17  Feb.,  1844.  To  Mrs.  N.  Einsman.  Private  Collection. 
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season.  The  shops  are  all  closed  but  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  people  going  to  and  fro  visiting  and  receiving  the  visits 
of  their  friends.  It  is  a  pleasant  custom.  This  I  understand 
is  not  the  day  when  foreigners  are  expected  to  call  upon  their 
friends.  Tomorrow  or  next  day  is  the  usual  time. 

On  the  twenty-first — “The  Chinese  appear  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  very  much  and  are  having  a  regular  blow-out. 
After  a  week  of  dissipation  they  will  it  is  to  be  hoped  give 
their  attention  to  business  again.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
noise  that  surrounds  us.  The  almost  intolerable  and  cease¬ 
less  beating  of  gongs,  firing  crackers  and  canon  has  become  a 
great  nuisance,  a  great  deal  worse  than  a  4th  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion  at  home.  As  this  is  their  only  holiday  during  the  year 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  merry  and  enjoy  themselves 
after  their  own  fashion.  I  have  no  objections,  but  shall  be 
glad  when  it  is  all  over.  This  week  will  make  finishee.^**^ 

In  Macao  his  Quaker  wife’s  only  comment  on  the  Hew 
Year  was: 

The  last  day  of  the  year,  some  solemn  reflections  have  been 
induced  this  morning  and  earnest  desires  raised  that  what¬ 
ever  may  in  infinite  Wisilom  be  in  store  for  me  the  coming 
year,  whether  life  or  death,  sickness  or  health,  affliction  or 
consolation  I  may  be  found  endeavoring  to  make  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Christian  path.^®^ 

In  the  meantime  in  Canton,  Kinsman  was  becoming 
adjusted.  He  was  not  at  all  well  and  he  was  very  home¬ 
sick  for  his  family  in  Macao.  On  the  first  of  February, 
1844,  the  house  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  opened  under  its  new 
organization.  Samuel  Wetmore  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor 
had  the  house  of  Wetmore  at  Macao  been  closed.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  unsettled  business,  great  inefiiciency 
in  the  business  staff.  !Mrs.  Kinsman’s  journal  says  on 
the  first  of  February,  1844: 

This  day  my  dear  husband  enters  on  his  new  duties.  I  trust 
and  pray  that  health  and  strength  may  be  granted  him  for 
their  performance. 

It  was  at  least  another  year  before  he  became  accustomed 
to  the  routine  of  the  new  house.  When  there  were  vessels 
at  Whampoo  every  member  of  the  Wetmore  staff  was  over- 

101  Ibid,  21  Feb. 
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occupied  until  the  cargoes  were  on  board  and  the  vessels 
dispatched.  When  there  were  no  vessels  there  was  a  rather 
dull  daily  routine  of  office  work.  In  November,  1844,  he 
writes : 

We  are  now  extremely  busy  and  shall  be  until  the  present 
ships  now  under  dispatch  are  off.  I  am  writing  amidst  con¬ 
stant  interruptions  and  loud  talking  all  around  me.  ...  I 
had  just  written  the  words  ‘dear  wife’  when  I  was  interrupted. 

I  felt  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  a  few  moments  undisturbed 
silent  communion,  but  I  was  disappointed.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  quiet  here  and  one  can  hardly  ever  think,  much  less 
sit  quietly  down  to  write.  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  would 
rather  live  with  my  jewel  at  Macao  and  be  a  poor  man  than 
live  here  and  be  a  rich  one  ...  I  don’t  much  like  the  way 
things  are  going  here,  a  reform  is  necessary,  our  house  ex¬ 
penses  are  fearfully  large  and  must  be  reduced  or  they  will 
consume  all  the  earnings  of  the  concern.  ...  It  will  require 
a  month’s  time  for  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  house,  the  accounts,  etc. 

His  comments  on  the  men  in  the  firm  are  valuable,  but 
only  as  they  are  comments  on  Kinsman  himself : 

I  don’t  at  all  regret  the  decided  stand  I  took  with  regard  to 
Mr.  A’s  coming  into  our  concern.  He  is  a  good-natured, 
heavy  mounted,  beer  and  wine  drinking  and  cigar  smoking 
sort  of  fellow  and  precisely  such  a  one  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
associated  with  in  business.  .  .  .  but  for  the  death  of  Law¬ 
rence  we  should  have  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
American  house  in  China. 

In  December  he  writes: 

We  have  now  4  ships  under  dispatch,  and  you  can  easily 
imagine  how  much  engaged  all  must  be.  This  state  of  things 
will  not  last  long.  The  Montauk  and  probably  Carolina  will 
get  away  in  the  course  of  next  week,  and  the  Cincinnati  too 
Capt.  Webb  will  soon  follow,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  respite. 
.  .  .  What  a  Sunday  this  has  been.  Mr.  Rawle  is  the  only 
person  out  of  our  whole  family  who  has  been  to  meeting. 
Nearly  all  the  clerks  have  been  employed  at  the  Hongs  in 
shipping  off  teas  to  four  different  ships, — all  confusion.  Our 
house  appears,  and  is  in  fact,  like  a  tavern,  so  many  coming 
and  going  all  day  long.  We  shall,  T  fear,  be  worse  off  at  the 
end,  than  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  our  first  year  in 
China.  Our  expenses  are  fearfully  large  and  it  would  take 
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all  our  commissions  to  meet  them.  Everything  will  depend 
on  the  result  of  our  shipments  on  our  own  account,  the 
prospect  for  which  is  anything  but  promising.  I  have  put 
this  down  for  a  bad  year.  And  if  it  turns  out  otherwise  I 
shall  be  agreeably  disappointed.  ...  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  reply  in  detail  to  the  interesting  contents  of  your  two 
letters.  You  would  not  be  surprised  at  this  could  you  look 
in  upon  me  and  witness  the  bustle  and  confusion  that  reigns 
in  our  office.  Yesterday  was  a  very  busy  day  with  all  hands. 
We  dispatched  Capt.  Nichols  at  7  o’clock  last  evening.  We 
were  all  up  the  previous  night  until  1  o’clock  and  some  of  the 
clerks  did  not  go  to  bed  till  3  or  4,  and  then  were  obliged 
to  work  hard  all  the  next  day.  Today  all  hands  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Caroline.  She  will,  or  rather 
Capt.  Brown,  will  leave  here  Friday  noon,  the  Cincinnati 
on  Saturday,  and  the  Aldeboran  on  Sunday.  You  will  thus 
see  that  my  time  will  be  pretty  much  occupied  the  rest  of  this 
week. 

When  there  was  no  vessel  in,  business  consisted  partly 
in  testing  the  teas  in  the  Hongs : 

I  am  obliged  to  be  out  of  the  Hongs  almost  every  day  and 
take  cold  almost  every  time  I  go  out,  so  that  getting  well 
while  such  weather  lasts,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
greater  portion  of  my  time  during  the  day  is  passed  in  our 
cold  tea  room,  examining  the  teas.  This  is  horrid  business. 
Wetmore  thinks  he  must  have  me  with  him  all  the  time  and 
I  am  frequently  obliged  to  leave  other  business  to  assist  in 
his  department.  I  am  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  facili¬ 
tate  business.  Our  labours  seem  daily  to  increase  without 
bringing  in  a  proportionate  profit.  I  sometimes  get  quite 
discouraged  at  the  future  prospects.^^^ 

In  Macao,  by  the  end  of  1844,  his  wife  had  become  a 
part  of  the  foreign  community,  and  his  children  much 
loved.  In  October,  1844,  Ablx)t  was  born;  a  year  later 
Ecca  became  so  ill  that  Mrs.  Kinsman  and  Mary  Ann  took 
her  to  Manila,  where  too  they  were  much  loved.  In 
November,  1845,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  writes,  “Mr.  O — 
writes  me  that  he  envies  me  my  little  daughter  and  is 
charmed  with  the  amiable  and  unaffected  New  England 
lady,  my  wife;  this  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  R.  told  me  that  some  of  the  young  men  wrote  that 

103  Dec.,  1845.  To  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman. 
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‘Mrs.  K  was  a  great  favorite  in  Manilla.’  While  in 
Manila  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Peele,  Hibbell  &  Co. 
were  most  attentive  and  kindly  to  her.  Kinsman  had  at 
one  time  been  offered  a  partnership  in  the  firm. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  problems  with 
which  Mrs.  Kinsman  was  faced.  When  she  left  for 
Manila  her  little  daughter  was  so  ill  that  doctors  could 
do  nothing  for  her,  while  she  was  gone  her  husband  and 
son  in  Canton  were  ill.  At  Macao  it  was  a  very  sad  little 
community  of  Americans  and  English.  So  many  of  the 
children  seem  to  have  been  almost  constantly  ill.  In  Jan- 
uarv%  1846,  when  Kinsman  was  expecting  his  wife  back 
from  Manila  he  received  a  letter  from  her  saying:  “She 
had  embarked  on  the  third  inst.  on  board  the  Mermaid, 
but  got  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  Bengales  crew  (black, 
but  harmless  creatures)  and  went  on  shore  again.  .  .  . 
Mary  Ann,  at  sight  of  the  lascar  crew,  like  a  great  baby 
burst  into  tears  and  little  Ecca  begged  her  mother  to  leave 
the  ‘horid  ship’  In  the  summer  of  1846,  little  Ecca 
was  sent  home,  and  she  died  on  the  passage  home. 

Those  two  years  must  have  been  terrific  ones  for  this 
New  England  gentleman  and  his  Quaker  wife,  who  wanted 
nothing  more  than  to  live  quietly  in  their  Salem  home. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Kinsman’s  journal  is  always  interesting  and 
usually  cheerful,  and  on  top  of  everything,  she  often  did 
for  her  husband  the  Macao  business  of  Wetmore  &  Co. 
Although  there  was  supposedly  a  Wetmore  house  at  Macao 
there  was  no  agent  there.  At  one  time  he  wrote : 

We  shall  very  probably  be  obliged  to  appoint  some  one  to 
act  as  the  agent  at  Macao  to  forward  our  letters,  etc,  for  it 
will  add  too  much  to  your  cares  to  have  such  matters  to 
attend  to,  besides,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  know  anything 
about  the  dispatch  of  vessels  for  India  which  is  often  very 
important 

Again : 

We  have  just  passed  a  draft  on  you;  as  Wetmore  &  Co.,  for 
$3,000,  which  you  will  please  pay  on  presentation  of  the 
draft  and  send  us  the  draft  receipted  by  the  Chinese  who 

104  Nov.  3,  1845.  To  N.  Kinsman. 
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receive  the  money.  I  have  ordered  the  Comprador  to  send 
down  money  boxes  this  evening,  and  if  they  come,  want  you 
to  send  for  Mr.  S.  and  have  the  money  packed  and  got  ready 
to  send  up.  There  will  be  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
be  put  into  boxes,  which  will  require  7  boxes — 6  of  $3,000 
each  and  1  of  $2000.  You  must  keep  $500  or  $1000  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses. 

Mrs.  Kinsman  herself  wrote  home  to  Salem  of  her 
duties : 

His  (N.  K’s)  absence  causes  a  great  deal  more  to  devolve  upon 
me.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  business  document 
of  some  kind  or  other,  being  handed  in  which  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  write  to  Canton.  I  sometime  think  it  never 
could  have  been  intended  that  such  a  variety  of  occupations 
should  devolve  upon  one  person, — nursing  a  baby,  mantua 
making,  reading,  writing  letters,  entertaining  visitors,  open¬ 
ing  the  treasury  (the  key  of  which  is  confided  to  my  charge, 
as  I  am  now  virtually  Wetmore  &  Co.  in  Macao)  receiving 
and  paying  out  money,  with  other  and  divers  matters  too 
numerous  to  particularize.^®* 

Into  the  quiet  social  life  of  ^lacao  came  the  American 
government  mission  to  China,  led  by  Caleb  Cushing.  The 
Chinese  Repository  records  his  arrival  in  an  article  of 
some  length.  It  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  new  state 
of  affairs  in  China  in  1844 : 

At  Canton,  trade  fiourishes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  season’s  trade  under  the  new  sj’stem  has  been  carried  on, 
has,  we  think  shown  that  it  works  well.  The  authorities  are 
friendly  and  reasonable  in  all  their  conduct,  and  have  made 
progress  in  embracing  the  new  order  of  things,  though  some 
of  them  are  great  losers  by  the  change.  The  people  of  Can¬ 
ton  and  its  vicinity  have  laid  aside  their  expressions  of  hostil¬ 
ity  to  foreigners  and  we  may  hope  a  good  deal  of  its  spirit; 
and  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
high  officers  in  ridding  the  city  of  a  band  of  villains  and  in- 
cendaries.  The  residence  there  of  foreign  ladies  and  their 
passing  to  and  from  the  city,  is  gradually  accustoming  the 
people  to  them,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  will  by  degrees  induce 
an  intercourse  with  the  families  of  the  Chinese,  which  will 
at  once  gratify  and  instruct  both  parties. 

106  12  Dec.,  1844.  To  Maria  Chase.  From  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman. 
Private  Collection. 
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“Wlien  trade  commenced  last  autumn,  many  presages 
were  uttered  of  its  not  working  well,  and  it  was  at  least 
not  improbable  that  amid  so  many  discordant  impulses 
and  interests,  some  of  them  would  cause  a  stoppage.  But 
no  serious  difficulties  now  exist,  and  if  the  unreasonable 
claim  still  made  upon  the  old  co-hong  was  abandoned,  there 
would  be  nothing  of  moment  to  threaten  it.”*®^  This  leads 
up  to  the  announcement,  “The  United  States  Frigate 
Brandywine,  44,  anchored  in  Macao  Koads  on  the  24  in¬ 
stant,  having  on  board  His  Excellency  the  honorable  Caleb 
Cushing,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ^Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Peking.”'®* 
This  was  an  epoch-making  mission,  and  its  members 
caused  considerable  flurry  in  Macao,  where  Mrs.  Kinsman 
was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  them,  and  “took  upon  her 
shoulders  the  whole  responsibility  of  procuring  apartments 
for  Mr.  Cushing.”'®®  Her  .Journal  speaks  of  his  arrival: 

Feh.  2Jk,  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  vessel  has  come 

into  the  roads  this  evening.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lejee  thinks  it  will  prove 
to  be  the  Brandywine. 

Feb.  26,  ISJfJf.  Salutes  have  been  exchanged  today  between 
the  Brandywine  and  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  the  French  and 
American  frigates. 

Feb.  21,  The  boy  announced  Dr.  Parker  and  some 

other  gentlemen;  Mr.  Lejee  went  out  to  meet  them  and  im¬ 
mediately  returning,  reported  that  Mr.  Cushing  and  suite 
wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Cushing,  Mr.  Webster,  and  two  attaches  were  ushered  in.  .  .  . 
they  staid  about  half  an  hour  and  took  leave. 

In  a  letter  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Kinsman  speaks  of 
her  confusion  at  this  unexpected  call,  which,  he  writes 
back,  “was  very  proper  and  becoming  in  a  woman !” 

Feb.  28,  ISJf-'f.  Went  to  walk  as  usual  after  dinner.  Met  the 
‘Plenipo’  and  Mrs.  Forbes  who  turned  around,  and  accom¬ 
panied  us  home.  Mr.  Cushing  offering  me  his  arm  .  .  .  was 
rather  agreeable  but  it  seem’d  hard  work  to  keep  up  the  con¬ 
versation. 

March  1,  ISJflf.  At  seven  went  to  Mr.  Cushing’s.  No  one 

107  Vol.  13,  p.  109. 
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there  but  his  own  household,  and  ourselves.  The  visit  was 
sufficiently  stupid,  though  the  gentlemen  did  their  best  to 
play  the  agreeable. 

During  the  next  few  days,  Cushing  called  constantly. 
Nathaniel  Kinsman,  who  had  come  down  from  Canton, 
had  met  Cushing  in  Boston  just  before  his  own  departure, 
and  had  received  the  following  circular  letter: 

“Dept,  of  State 
Washington 
March  20,  1843. 

Sir: 

You  will  have  learned  that,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Congress,  a  public  mission  is  about  to  proceed  to  China, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  that 
Empire,  and  of  opening  and  enlarging  as  far  as  practicable, 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

For  its  own  information,  and  the  use  of  the  mission,  the 
Government  desires  to  avail  itself  of  opinions  and  suggestions 
of  intelligent  persons,  who  have  had  personal  acquaintance 
with  that  country,  or  have  been  concerned  extensively  in  the 
trade  between  it  and  the  United  States. 

The  general  objects  of  the  mission  sufficiently  indicate  the 
points  to  which  these  suggestions  may  refer.  Any  communi¬ 
cation  from  you  upon  the  subject  would  be  gratefully  received 
by  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Servant 

Daniel  Webster.” 

What  he  answered  to  this  request  is  unfortunately  un¬ 
known.  However,  he  now  joined  with  Cushing  in  Macao 
in  a  series  of  delightful  entertainments  which  were  given 
for  the  minister,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Kinsman  too  went. 
She  writes: 

March  6,  ISJ/Jf.  The  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
and  his  suite  arrived  here  ten  days  ago  in  the  Brandywine 
from  Bombay.  .  .  .  The  frigate  Brandywine  has  gone  to  Hong 
Kong,  from  thence  she  goes  to  Manilla.  By  the  time  of  her 
return  here  other  vessels  are  expected  from  home  to  join  the 
mission  and  they  intend  proceeding  north  toward  Pekin. 
Whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Imperial  City  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  to  persons  here.  Dr.  Parker  and  Bridg¬ 
man,  two  American  missionaries  here  are  engaged  as  Inter- 
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preter  to  the  Mission.  When  the  ‘Brandywine’  returns  here 
we  hope  to  go  on  board. 

March  H,  ISJiJf.  The  day  before  yesterday  our  long  antici¬ 
pated  visit  was  paid  to  the  ‘Brandywine’ . nearly  all  the 

Americans  went,  including  his  Excellency,  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legation.  And  all  the  American  ladies.  ...  We 
assembled  at  Wm.  Pierce’s  house  at  half  past  11  o’clock.  .  .  . 
And  at  12  embarked  in  Com.  Parker’s  barge,  which  took  us 
to  a  ‘fast  boat’  anchored  a  little  way  from  the  shore;  in  this 
we  sailed  to  the  Perry  which  had  come  in  as  near  as  was 
practicable  for  the  purpose.  On  reaching  the  ‘Perry,’  a  salute 
of  17  guns  was  fired,  whether  in  honour  of  the  Commodore 
or  of  the  Plenipo,  I  don’t  know.  The  Perry  took  us  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  ‘Brandywine,’  we  were  however  obliged  to 
get  into  the  ship’s  boat  again,  to  go  on  board  the  frigate,  with 
which  we  were  hoisted  in  chairs — or  whipped  up  as  it  is 
called  to  the  tune  of  the  Boatswain’s  shrill  whistle.  Here 
again  another  salute  was  fired,  and  the  band  played  some 
lively  airs.  The  Commodore  accompanied  us  from  the  shore, 
and  we  were  politely  received  by  the  officers  and  shown  all 
over  the  ship ;  at  half  past  4,  we  sat  down  to  a  handsome  din¬ 
ner,  and  I  was  honoured  with  a  seat  next  Mr.  Cushing,  who 
did  the  honors  at  one  end  of  the  table,  while  the  polite  old 
Commodore  sat  at  the  other.  Toasts  were  given  or  rather 
sentiments,  in  which  Mr.  Cushing  was  very  happy  in  his 
compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  English  present.  While 
at  dinner,  we  had  music  from  the  band,  and  after  dinner  some 
of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the  gallant  officers  danced  cotillions 
on  the  spacious  quarter  deck.  .  .  .  The  numbers  on  board, 
officers  and  men,  included  500  individuals.  Truly  it  seemed 
a  little  world.  I  returned  at  nine  with  Mr.  Cushing  and  we 
reached  home  after  a  delightful  sail  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  Chinese  fast-boat,  a  most  convenient  and  pleasant  mode 
of  conveyance. 

There  was  one  rather  interesting  episode  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  an  entertainment. 

May  12,  ISJfJf.  You  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  recent 
attempt  at  a  riot  at  Canton.  The  ‘Brandywine’  brought  out 
a  fiagstaff,  which  was  erected  in  front  of  the  factories,  and 
the  American  Ensign,  with  its  stars  and  stripes  waved  from 
its  top.  Unfortunately  this  flagstaff  was  surmounted  by  an 
Arrow,  as  a  weather  cock,  which  the  Chinese  consider  an 
omen  of  war,  pestilence,  and  every  other  misfortune.  On 
learning  that  this  was  displeasing  to  the  people,  the  Ameri- 
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can  consul  Mr.  Locker,  sent  to  Whampoo  for  a  boat’s  crew 
of  men  to  come  and  take  it  down.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
commenced  their  labours,  than  an  immense  crowd  collected, 
and  with  stone  and  brick  bats  drove  the  sailors  from  the  work 
and  took  it  into  their  own  hands.  Letting  the  top  mast  down 
‘by  the  run,’  as  the  sailors  say.  They  endeavored  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Arrow,  but  this  was  fortunately  rescued  by 
an  old  cooley  in  Russell  &  Co’s  service,  who  conveyed  it  in 
safety  to  their  Hong.  The  mandarins  were  informed  of  the 
disturbance,  and  professed  a  readiness  to  come  immediately 
to  the  assistance  of  the  foreigners.  After  much  delay,  came 
with  some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  who,  however,  after  they  had 
arrived  either  from  fear  of  the  mob,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  declined  acting,  and  the  Americans,  seeing  the  state 
of  things,  and  finding  that  they  must  act  for  their  own  de¬ 
fense,  and  that  decisively,  armed  themselves  with  muskets 
and  pistols,  whatever  else  they  could  collect,  and  going  out, 
fired  among  the  mob,  who  seeing  their  determination,  soon 
dispersed,  not,  however,  until  they  had  broken  every  fiower 
pot,  and  broken  and  trodden  down  all  the  young  trees  and 
shrubs  with  which  the  square  had  recently  been  ornamented, 
and  which  were  looking  beautifully.  The  Chinese  soldiers 
then  walked  in  and  took  possession  of  the  square  for  its  pro¬ 
tection.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  season,  and  consequent 
scarcity  of  rice,  which  will  produce  great  distress  among  the 
lower  classes,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  sickness  prevailing 
among  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  were  all  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  evil  effects  of  this  arrow.  ...  A  chop  has  since 
been  published,  and  pasted  up  in  every  direction,  and  crowds 
might  be  seen  reading  it  with  intense  interest.  This  was 
published  by  the  oldest,  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Can¬ 
ton,’  exonerating  the  Americans  from  all  blame.  It  is  a 
manifesto  regarding  the  arrow  on  the  flag-staff.  .  .  .  declaring 
that  no  sooner  had  the  ruler  of  the  Americans  ascertained 
that  the  natives  of  the  flowery  land  did  not  like  this  arrow 
than  that  he  himself  took  it  down.  This  being  removed 
everything  will  go  on  harmoniously,  and  those  from  abroad 
and  the  dwellers  of  the  land  will  be  at  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  were  reaching  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  There  was,  of  course,  no  way  for  Mrs.  Kinsman  to 
know  of  the  arrangements  and  diplomatic  proceedings,  but 
when,  finally  in  June,  the  dramatic  meeting  of  Keying, 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  and  Cushing  occurred  in 
Macao,  her  journal  is  full  of  it : 
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17  June,  The  Imperial  Commissioner  Keying  arrived 

in  Macao  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cushing.  This  was  considered 
by  many  of  the  Chinese  a  very  undue  condescension  (and  in¬ 
deed  Keying  is  said  to  be  quite  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
friendliness  to  foreigners)  and  they  said  Mr.  Cushing  should 
at  least  have  met  him  at  Canton.  However,  to  Macao  he 
came,  accompanied  by  several  mandarins  of  high  rank,  and 
numerous  retinue,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  Jos  House 
or  Temple  outside  the  city  walls  which  had  been  handsomely 
fitted  up  for  his  reception. 

The  next  day,  the  18th.  We  called  on  Mr.  Cushing  and  dined 
with  him  at  an  entertainment  prepared  in  the  Chinese  man¬ 
ner.  The  place  of  meeting  (the  head  of  the  stairs  and  not 
the  foot  as  some  of  the  Chinese  thought  it  should  be)  and  all 
other  points  of  etiquette  were  managed  beforehand  through 
the  interpreters. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  of  June.  Mr.  Cushing  and  suite 
and  Com.  Parker  and  his  aids  called  on  Keying,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Jos  House,  near  the  Barrier,  which  has  been 
handsomely  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  were 
treated  to  an  entertainment  served  up  in  both  Chinese  and 
European  style,  the  dishes  on  the  table  being  wholly  of  mas¬ 
sive  silver.  A  circular  from  Mr.  Cushing  requested  the  loan 
of  sedan  chairs  from  all  the  American  residents  for  the 
accommodation  of  himself  and  party.  At  the  dinner.  Keying 
presented  Mr.  Cushing  with  the  Jade  stone  ring  from  his 
thumb,  who  accepted  it,  as  he  told  Keying,  as  a  token  of 
personal  friendship  and  regard,  explaining  to  him  through 
the  interpreter,  Dr.  Parker,  that  his  Government  did  not 
allow  its  officials  as  such  to  receive  presents  from  foreign 
powers,  but  offering  him  in  return  some  little  ornament  (I 
think  a  ring)  which  he  told  him  was  in  itself  valueless,  but 
to  him  precious  as  the  gift  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  same 
feeling  with  which  he  accepted  Keying’s  gift,  he  offered  him 
this,  with  which  the  Commissioner  seemed  highly  pleased, 
saying  that  “He  and  his  Excellency  were  very  good  friends.” 
These  particulars  were  told  me  by  Dr.  Kane. 

June,  ISJfJf.  Soon  after  breakfast  Dr.  Kane,  came  in  to 
invite  Mary  Ann  and  myself  to  dine  at  Mr.  Cushing’s  today 
at  two  o’clock,  with  Keying  the  Chinese  Commission.  .  .  . 
We  went  accordingly  .  .  .  About  four  o’clock.  Keying  made 
his  appearance  accompanied  by  Wong,  a  dignitary  of  high 
rank  and  much  esteemed  for  his  intelligence  and  diplomatic 
skill,  and  Chaon,  Tung,  and  Poontinque  a  Hong  merchant 
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who  enjoys  the  favor  of  the  Emperor.  Each  Chinaman  led 
a  lady  to  table.  .  .  .  Dr.  Parker  introduced  them  to  each  of 
us  singly,  when  they  shook  hands  and  fanned  us  for  a  moment, 
having  according  to  the  invariable  Chinese  custom,  their  fans 
in  their  hands.  During  dinner  they  talked  through  the  in¬ 
terpreters  .  .  .  drank  wine  with  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  behaved  very  decently  being  furnished  with  chop-sticks 
as  well  as  knives  and  forks,  which  latter  they  used  (some  of 
them  particularly)  awkwardly  enough.  Chaon,  Mary  Anne’s 
attendant,  was  very  glum  and  reserved,  frequently  calling  for 
his  pipe,  from  the  attendant  behind  his  chair  and  smoking  a 
few  whitfs  by  way,  probably  of  composing  his  feelings.  This 
state  of  mind,  we  were  afterwards  told,  was  owing  to  an  in¬ 
demnity  having  been  demanded  (which  of  course  was  not 
complied  with)  for  the  death  or  as  it  was  called  murder  of 
the  Chinaman  in  the  late  riot  at  Canton.  .  .  .  When  we  rose 
from  table  we  saw  no  more  of  Keying  or  either  of  the  other 
Chinese. 

The  negotiations  continued  and  by  the  3d  July,  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  was  completed.  Mrs. 
Kinsman  comments  upon  it: 

J^th  July  ISJfJf.  The  anniversary  of  American  independence. 
A  salute  from  the  ‘Perry’  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  rejoicing  at  home.  The  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  amity  between  China  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  last  evening  by  the  two  Commissioners,  Keying  and 
Mr.  Cushing,  at  the  residence  of  the  former. 

She  had,  apparently,  no  idea  of  its  importance  to  com¬ 
merce,  or  of  the  change  it  signified  in  the  relations  of 
China  with  the  outside  world.  For  one  thing  it  marked, 
according  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  pamphlet,^^® 
the  beginning  of  what  was  later  termed  extra-territoriality 
in  China,  a  thing  which  has  greatly  disturbed  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  since.  The  Chinese  Repository  for  July, 
1844,  has  a  somewhat  more  critical,  if  over-sanguine  com¬ 
ment  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Whanghai : 

The  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce  between  China  and 
the  United  States  of  America  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  3d  instant  at  Whanghai.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  and 
tenor  thereof,  the  fact  of  a  treaty  having  been  thus  nego- 

110  Editorial  Information  Service,  Dec.  18,  1925. 
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tiated  by  the  plenipptentiaries  of  these  two  nations,  so  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other,  one  of  the  greatest  on  the  Eastern, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  on  the  Western  Continent,  one 
among  the  youngest  and  the  other  quite  the  oldest,  of  all  the 
independent  states  on  earth — forms  a  new  and  remarkable 
feature  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  What  a  wonderful  change 
has  been  here  effected  during  these  last  ten  years.  When 
Lord  Napier  arrived  on  the  coast,  landed  in  Macao,  proceeded 
to  Canton,  and  attempted  to  correspond  with  the  high  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities,  what  did  we  see?  ...  .  How  altered  is  the 
attitude,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  the  Chinese  government? 
How  altered  too  are  the  relations  of  China  to  the  rest  of  the 
world !  And  how  altered  are  the  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  foreigners  in  this  country. 

Clear  it  is  that  a  great  revolution  has  commenced.  The 
old  policy  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  changed.  We  rejoice 
at  these  things.”^ 

The  mission  was  over,  Cushing  prepared  to  depart.  Mrs. 
Kinsman  refers  to  him  twice  more  in  her  China  journal. 

S  Aug.  ISJfJf.  Having  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  object 
of  his  mission,  viz;  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  Cushing  now  feels  anxious  to  be 
at  home  again.  .  .  .  ‘His  Excellency’  has  confined  himself 
very  closely  to  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  having  left 
Macao  but  once  since  he  first  arrived.  .  .  .  He  has  had  Chinese 
and  Tartar  teachers  and  has  applied  himself  industriously  to 
the  study  of  the  language,  with  the  idea  of  going  to  Pekin, 
but  this  idea  he  has  now  given  up. 

And  a  year  later  she  writes  to  her  father: 

I  hope  Mr.  Cushing  will  come  to  see  you,  but  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  it.  He  is  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  to 
think  of  such  a  small  matter,  as  giving  pleasure  to  people 
in  whom  he  feels  no  interest. 

For  all  her  gentle  religion,  I  suspect  my  Quaker  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  stern  critic  when  she  chose  to  be. 

There  are  a  few  more  interesting  entries  in  her  journal, 
although  after  the  birth  of  Abbot  in  October,  1844,  life 
became  increasingly  complicated. 

27  Nov.  ISJtlf.  Lampqua  came  and  gave  Sissy  (Ecca)  a  sit¬ 
ting  of  more  than  two  hours  for  her  picture. 

Ill  Vol.  13,  July,  1844. 
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28  Nov.  Lampqua  came  again  and  gave  Rebecca  the  last 
sitting,  much  to  my  relief,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  her 
still,  and  very  tiresome.  However,  I  feel  repaid,  as  he  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  obtaining  a  correct  likeness  of  her. 

29  Aug.  ISlfS.  (This  was  before  the  trip  to  Manila).  This 
morning  we  have  a  pouring  rain  and  cold  air.  Ecca  is  lying 
or  lounging  on  the  couch  in  my  room  dressing  one  of  her 
dolls:  Natty  watching  John  in  the  entry  (one  end  of  which 
is  used  by  John  as  a  pantry)  making  a  pudding  for  dinner. 
Annah  (the  Chinese  nurse)  is  singing  Baby  to  sleep  in  the 
next  room.  I  sitting  at  my  desk  and  1  believe  N.  is  similarly 
employed  in  the  next  room. 

1  Sept.  ISJfO  The  Comprador  came  to  settle  his  month’s 
account,  this  being  “No.  1  day  of  New  Moon.’  I  always 
dread  this,  as  one  must  of  necessity  scold  a  little.  However, 

I  get  on  pretty  well  and,  a  threatened  cut  of  ten  dollars  in 
his  ‘counter’  was  withdrawn,  and  the  offence  for  which  it  was 
intended  as  a  punishment  forgiven,  on  professions  of  sorrow; 
and  promises  of  the  like  offence  never  being  repeated.  This 
was  a  midnight  feast  held  by  the  whole  household  below  stairs, 
the  night  after  my  husband’s  departure  for  Canton,  by  tbe 
way,  as  they  said  of  ‘Chinchining  departed  friends;’  this 
‘being  a  custom  once  a  year’  they  made  a  great  noise.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  went  on  the  verandah  to  order  silence  (they  were 
on  the  under  or  lower  verandah)  the  compradore  made  his 
appearance,  but  too  much  intoxicated  to  speak,  of  course,  in¬ 
capable  of  enforcing  my  commands.  But  I  suspect  there  is 
no  fear  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  future. 

Manilla,  7  Dec.  ISJ/o.  I  cannot  give  thee  an  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ai)pearance  of  the  house.  It  is  so  entirely  unlike  any¬ 
thing  thee  has  ever  seen;  and  very  different  from  the  Macao 
house.  Tho’  very  large  it  has  very  few  rooms  in  it,  the  space 
being  wasted  and  thrown  away  in  the  most  conceivable  man¬ 
ner.  The  lower  story  of  the  house,  as  in  China,  being  used 
as  Jadoures  or  wash  rooms.  The  staircase  is  of  stone,  and 
opens  into  a  very  large  hall  or  entry,  which  we  use  as  our 
parlour  and  reception  room.  The  doors  open  from  this  one 
on  each  end  on  to  verandahs,  or  open  terraces  rather.  N’s 
room  and  mine  (opening  into  each  other)  lead  from  this  hall, 
and  each  open  on  two  sides  on  to  similar  terraces. 

After  the  trip  to  IManila,  the  Journal  becomes  less  full 
as  life  became  more  difficult,  and  events  moved  more  and 
more  swiftly.  After  the  departure  of  Ecca,  Mrs.  Kinsman 
stayed  in  Canton  for  a  while,  but  it  was  not  a  good  place 
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for  the  two  other  children,  and  she  was  forced  to  leave 
her  husband,  who  became  less  and  less  well,  and  take  the 
children  back  to  Macao.  Both  Mr.  Kinsman  and  his  wife 
could  think  of  nothing  now  but  the  approaching  end  of 
his  term,  in  June,  1847,  and  the  great  longing  they  both 
felt  to  return  to  Salem.  They  had  been  wanderers  long 
enough.  And  then  in  May,  1847,  when  preparations  for 
the  return  voyage  were  under  way,  when  Kinsman  with  a 
feeling  of  a  work  well  done,  for  the  business  had  prospered 
in  the  last  years  with  the  coming  of  the  clipper,  was  clos¬ 
ing  up  his  books,  he  became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  died 
in  Macao.  The  Salem  Gazette  for  August  3,  1847,  con¬ 
tained  this  notice: 

“Died  at  Macao,  about  May  1,  1847,  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  of  this  city.  Mr.  Kinsman,  as  a  ship-master,  was 
distinguished  for  his  nautical  skill ;  as  a  merchant,  for 
his  shrewdness,  honor,  and  mercantile  talents.  These 
qualifications  marked  him  out  as  eminently  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  of  a  mercantile  house  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  house  of  Wetmore  &  Co.  of  Canton,  invited  him 
to  become  their  partner.  For  a  limited  term  he  consented 
to  leave  his  country  and  engage  in  this  partnership.  But 
the  disease  with  which  he  had  previously  been  visited, 
again  attacked  him,  and  proved  fatal.  Like  his  brother, 
he  has  died  in  a  foreign  clime,  and  quickly  followed  his 
interesting  little  daughter,  who  died  on  her  passage  home. 
In  his  death  our  city  has  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
most  honorable,  honest  and  amiable  citizens,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  an  irreparable  calamity.”^^^ 

112  Stickney,  “Genealogy,”  p.  142. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  MINISTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  SOUTH 


From  the  Original  in  Possession 
of  the  First  Church,  Salem 


In  1717,  the  ministers  of  some  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Essex  County  united  in  an  Association  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  congregations. 
The  members  at  first  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  Marblehead,  Newbury,  Wen- 
ham,  Danvers,  Beverly,  Manchester,  Gloucester  and  Lynn. 
Afterward  Malden,  Chelsea  and  Reading  were  added.  The 
matter  was  debated  about  a  year. 

The  record  of  organization,  on  Sept.  3,  1717  is  as 
follows : 

At  a  Meeting  of  several  of  the  Neighb’ring  Ministers 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Prescott  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church 
of  Christ  in  Salem.  Sept.  27,  1716. 

Proposed  I.  Whether  we  think  associations  of  Minis¬ 
ters  as  usually  practiced  in  New  England,  to  be  Lawfull 
&  Expedient  ? 

Agreed  in  the  Affirmative. 

Prop:  II.  Whether  we  in  this  Neighbourhood  will 
form  ourselves  into  an  Association  ? 

Agreed,  That  we  whose  Names  are  underwritten  will 
Combine  ourselves  into  a  Society,  to  associate  together  for 
the  Advancement  of  God’s  Glory,  &  our  mutual  Help  in 
the  Discharge  of  our  Ministerial  work. 

Prop.  III.  How  our  associations  may  be  Regulated  so 
as  may  be  most  Conductive  to  the  Good  Ends  beforemen- 
tioned  ? 

Att  several  times  debated,  &  finally  Concluded  upon 
and  Signed  at  ye  House  of  the  Revd.  Samuel  Chever  at 
Marblehead,  Spr.  3.  1717.  as  followeth.  viz. 

1.  That  (God  willing)  we  will  meet  together  on  the 
first  Tuesdayes  of  the  following  months,  viz.  Aprill,  May, 
August,  Sepr.  &  Octr.  at  Each  others  Houses  by  turn ;  or 
the  first  Thursday  after  if  then  Providentially  prevented. 

2.  That  we  will  Endeavour  Constantly  k  Seasonably 

(14;i) 
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attend  these  meetings,  between  Ten  &  Eleven  of  the  Clock 
in  the  morning,  unless  we  can  give  good  &  Sufficient 
Reason  for  our  absence  or  Delayes. 

3.  That  He,  at  whose  House  the  meeting  is,  shall  Be- 
ginn  with  Prayer,  after  which, 

4.  A  Moderator  shall  be  Chosen  at  each  meeting  who 
shall  continue  till  another  is  Chosen  &  shall  have  Power 
to  call  us  together  upon  Emergent  Occasions. 

5.  That  at  Each  meeting  (after  having  sought  the 
Blessing  of  Heaven  on  ourselves  &  Flocks  &c  &  Chosen 
a  Moderator)  we  will  Employ  the  Residue  of  our  Time, 
either  in  Prayer,  or  Discoursing  on  some  profitable  Sub¬ 
ject,  which  shall  be  agreed  on  at  the  Proceeding  meeting, 
&  fairly  proposed  by  the  Moderator  so  as  that  Each  Per¬ 
son  in  the  Society  may  take  it  down  in  writing;  and  Each 
person  shall  in  order  Communicate  his  Thoughts  there¬ 
upon:  or  fiinally  in  Considering  any  particular  Cases 
wherein  our  advice  is  Desired  by  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  in  all  matters  of  Importance  that  shall  occurr 
in  our  Respective  Churches,  we  will,  as  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Consult  each  other  at  a  mi'eting  of  the  association. 

7.  That  no  Difficulty  or  Difference  arising  in  any  of 
the  Churches  especially  those  to  which  any  of  us  apper¬ 
tain,  that  shall  be  privately  represented  to  us  by  any  of 
the  said  Church,  shall  besofar  hearkened  to,  as  to  Influ¬ 
ence  us  to  Joyn  with  them,  or  favour  them  in  any  Com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Church  or  Pastor,  till  the  sd.  Pastor  be 
advised  thereof. 

8.  That  we  will  with  freedom  Admonish  one  another, 
&  give  our  best  advice  in  such  things  as  shall  be  for  Each 
others  Benefitt. 

9.  That  we  will  have  a  Scribe,  who  shall  be  Chosen 
at  the  first  meeting  in  the  Spring  for  the  year  Ensuing,  & 
shall  take  minutes  of  what  passes  at  Each  meeting. 

10.  Tis  to  be  understood.  That  we  do  reserve  to  our¬ 
selves  a  Power  of  Altering,  Repealing,  or  adding  to  the 
foresd  Articles,  as  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  Judged  by 
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the  major  part  of  us,  for  the  greater  Profitt  &  Good  order 
of  the  Society. 

Signed. 

Samuel  Chever.  )  Moderator 

) 

Nicholas  Noyes  ) 

J oseph  Gerrish.  ) 

Thomas  Blowers.  ) 

Richard  Brown.  ) 

John  Barnard.  ) 

George  Corwin.  ) 

Mr  John  Barnard  chosen  Scribe  ) 

for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Ames  Chever.  ) 

Benja  Prescott.  ) 

i  John  Chipman.  ) 

Peter  Clark.  ) 

This  record  book  covers  the  period,  1717  to  1805. 
Many  matters  of  church  discipline  and  other  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  the  various  parishes  came  up  for  discussion.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  following  record  during  the 
American  Revolution,  attributing  the  disruption  of  their 
meetings  to  “a  variety  of  causes,”  but  not  mentioning  the 
ten  years’  struggle  which  the  countrv  had  been  going 
through.  The  record  is  quoted : 

“In  consequence  of  a  variety  of  causes  this  association 
never  met  from  Sept  1773  till  August  1783.  - .  Sev¬ 

eral  members  of  this  association  mentioning  their  desire 
that  we  should  anew  begin  our  meetings.  Mr.  Barnard 
wrote  to  all  the  members  remaining,  and  desired  they 
would  attend  his  lecture  in  August,  to  determine  whether 
they  would  associate  together  again,  or  not.  There  were  in 
consequence  of  his  invitation,  the  Revd  Messrs  Dimon, 
Swain.  Holt ;  the  other  members  were  necessarily  detained. 
It  was  unanimously  determined  that  we  would  again  be¬ 
gin  our  meetings,  and  acquaint  our  breathen  with  our  de¬ 
termination.  The  Revd  !^^r  Prince  of  Salem  desired  to  be 
admitted  member  of  this  association.  Voted  unanimously 
that  he  be  admitted.  We  then  adjourned  till  October,  to 
meet  at  ^Ir.  Prince’s.” 


COKPOKAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS 
IN  1817 


Ezra  Haskell,  of  the  Gloucester  Family,  gives 
his  views  while  Preceptor  of  Saco  Academy. 

Contributed  by  William  H.  Wood  well 


This  letter  was  written  by  Ezra  Haskell,  Preceptor  of 
Saco  Academy,  to  the  trustees  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment,  in  1817.  Such  punishment  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom  both  in  the  home  and  in  school,  but  a  dis¬ 
pute  arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  administered  public¬ 
ly,  or  in  private.  His  arguments  are  set  forth  in  this 
communication.  The  Trustees  were  hard-headed  and  he 
was  equally  firm,  with  the  result  that  he  either  resigned, 
or  was  discharged  from  the  position.  Later  he  conducted 
a  private  school  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Chauncey 
Place  Church  in  Boston,  where  many  students  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  Yale  College. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  the  son  of  Moses  Haskell  of  Gloucester 
who  removed  to  Gloucester,  Maine,  soon  after  his  marriage 
to  Sarah  Haskell  in  1763.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  Bowdoin 
College  in  1809,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1811, 
the  oldest  man  in  the  class.  He  died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  on 
March  27,  1857. 


To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Saco  Academy: 
Gentlemen : — 

A  verbal  communication  was  yesterday  received  from 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Hon.  Board,  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose,  informing  me  that  Trustees  had  passed  a 
vote,  recommending  that  corporal  punishment  inflicted  in 
Saco  Academy  be,  in  future,  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
the  scholars. 

The  candour  and  liberality  with  which  this  communi¬ 
cation  was  made,  together  with  the  solicitude  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  community,  which  was 
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manifested,  have  induced  me  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
Board,  and  to  meet  them  upon  the  principles  of  candour 
and  fair-dealing. 

It  is  unfortunate,  and  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  should  prevail  on  a  subject,  important  in 
itself,  intimately  connected  with  morality  and  religion, 
and  thus  deeply  affecting  the  highest  interests  of  society. 
Were  no  interests  involved  but  those  of  a  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  and  were  there  not  just  grounds  to  entertain 
fears  that  consequences  will  follow,  of  a  disasterous  nature, 
the  Preceptor  would  remain  silent. 

In  making  a  more  full  disclosure  of  his  sentiments  on 
a  subject  confessedly  important,  he  appeals  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  candour  of  the  Trustees.  The  necessity  and 
importance  of  government  will  be  questioned  by  none.  In 
every  collection  of  individuals,  whether  young  or  old,  there 
is  an  acknowledged  necessity  of  general  rules.  And  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  some  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
enforce  their  observance,  when  they  are  disregarded. 

And  whoever  will  lift  his  thoughts  to  the  Supreme  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Universe,  will  at  once  be  convinced,  that 
government  is  to  be  supported  by  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  The  voice  of  reason  and  experience  has  uniformly 
decided  that  the  influence  of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
necessary  to  acquire,  secure,  improve  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  society. 

But  from  general  principles,  let  us  descend  to  particu¬ 
lars.  God  has  evidently  constituted  parents  and  instruc¬ 
tors  the  standing  guardians  of  children  and  youth.  And 
by  investing  them  with  adequate  authority  to  enforce  rea¬ 
sonable  commands.  He  will  unquestionably  hold  them  re¬ 
sponsible,  if  not  for  the  misdeeds  of  children,  yet  for  their 
own  criminal  neglect  of  duty.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
instructions  He  has  given  us  on  this  most  important  and 
interesting  subject. 

Prov.  19 :18  “Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying.” 

Prov.  23:13.  “withold  not  correction  from  the  child; 
for  if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod  he  shall  not  die. 
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Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his 
soul  from  Hell.” 

Prov.  29 :15.  “The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom ;  but 
a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame.” 

Prov.  29 :17.  “Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give  thee 
rest  yea  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul.” 

Prov.  13 :24.  “He  that  spareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son ; 
but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes.” 

Prov.  22:15.  “Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him.” 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Divine  Law-Giver  treats  those  who  disregard  his  plain 
command.  1  Samuel  3rd :  11,  12,  13,  14.  “And  the  Lord 
said  to  Samuel,  Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at 
which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall 
tingle.  In  that  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things 
which  I  have  spoken  concerning  his  house,  when  I  begin 
I  will  make  a  full  end.  For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will 
judge  his  house  for  ever,  because  his  sons  made  themselves 
vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  And  therefore  I  have 
sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli’s 
house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for¬ 
ever.” 

Corporal  punishment  of  disobedient  children  being  thus 
fully  authorized  and  established  by  Divine  authority;  as 
well  as  the  instrument  designated  by  which  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  there  is  no  further  room  for  debate  except  about 
the  mode  and  the  circumstances. 

And  in  favor  of  the  mode  now  adopted  in  this  Academy, 
and  practised  with  singular  good  effects,  permit  me  to 
bring  my  experience,  after  having  witnessed  the  failure 
of  every  other  practical  mode  of  punishment  in  desperate 
cases.  For  let  it  be  constantly  remembered,  that  recourse 
is  always  had  to  a  gentler  method  first ;  from  the  mildest 
admonition,  through  all  the  intermediate  grades  of  cor¬ 
rection.  And  the  rod  of  correction  is  considered  the  last 
desperate  expedient  in  a  desperate  case. 

And  let  me  assure  the  Trustees,  that  I  have  never  known 
it  ultimately  to  fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  The 
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arguments,  therefore,  for  continuing  the  mode,  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  adopted,  are  these: 

First.  It  is  safe.  Secondly.  It  is  effectual.  And, 
Thirdly.  It  requires  to  be  seldom  repeated.  Now  upon 
supposition,  another  mode  of  punishment  was  equally  eligi¬ 
ble  and  efficacious,  still  it  would  not  be  judicious,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  any  innovation.  Uniformity  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  school  is  all  important.  And  when  we  can 
see  no  good  ground  to  gain  any  thing,  it  is  unwise  to  put 
any  thing  to  the  hazard. 

The  maxims  adopted  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  an  emin¬ 
ent  instructress  in  the  Citv  of  New  York,  were  these  three. 
To  be  reasonable, — to  be  firm, — and  to  be  uniform.  The 
sentiments  already  advanced  might  be  supported  by  pre¬ 
cedents  of  high  respectibility,  if  they  were  not  to  com¬ 
mand  themselves  so  forcibly  to  the  eye  of  reason,  as  to 
render  auxiliary  considerations  unnecessary. 

Our  next  enquiry  is,  in  what  circumstances  shall  correc¬ 
tion  be  applied  ?  Shall  it  be  done  publicly  or  in  private  ? 
The  argument  in  favor  of  punishing  publicly,  is,  the  salu- 
tory  effect  it  may  have  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  In 
reply  to  this,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  effect  would  not  be  pernicious, 
instead  of  beneficial.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion,  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  England, 
and  in  several  of  the  United  States,  that  the  frequent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  capital  punishment  is  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  the  community;  that  it  deadens  sensibility,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  But  I  would 
now  make  the  appeal  directly  to  the  parents  who  are 
present,  and  ask,  whether  they  correct  their  children  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  or  whether  they  do  not 
withdraw  into  a  separate  apartment  ? 

Were  the  school  composed  entirely  of  one  sex,  public 
correction  would  not  appear  so  incongruous.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  several  important  advantages  would  be  lost.  Pri¬ 
vate  admonition,  which  should  always  accompany  correc¬ 
tion,  is  far  more  likely  to  produce  penitence  and  confes- 
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sion,  than  public.  In  this  way,  punishment  may  often  be 
avoided,  while  its  object  is  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  when  the  Trustees  take  into  consideration 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  Preceptor,  his  responsibility  to 
the  public,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  a  civil  prosecution  for 
any  abusive  or  injurious  treatment  of  his  pupils,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  hoped,  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  what  is 
essential  to  good  government  in  a  school,  and  what  is 
customary  in  almost  all  Academies  of  notoriety,  Viz.  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power  in  the  article  of  correction. 

Ezra  Haskell,  Preceptor  of  Saco  Acady. 
Saco,  15  March  1817. 


Boston  May  28th  1782 
Mr  Elias  Ha.skit  Darby  To  John  Welch  Dr. 

To  a  Large  Sconce  frame  for  a  Looking  Glass 
Oval  fashion  Cutting  the  Glass  fixing  in  and 
loubouring  &c 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  SARAH  ATKINS 


By  Miss  Lucy  Seakle 


Introduction  by  Russell  Leigh  Jackson 


This  interesting  memoir  of  Madam  Dudley  Atkins  of 
Newburyport  is  from  the  pen  of  her  granddaughter,  Miss 
Lucy  Searle,  and  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  a  great  lady  whose  years 
spanned  eight  decades  (1729-1810)  including  the  unfor¬ 
gettable  period  of  the  American  Revolution.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Atkins  family  remained  loyal  to  the  king  their  posi¬ 
tion  was  rendered  none  too  comfortable  in  a  small  but  in¬ 
tensely  rebellious  town. 

Born  Sarah  Kent,  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Kent  of 
Kent’s  Island  in  Newbury,  a  merchant  of  Newburyport, 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  Representative  in  the 
Great  and  General  Court  and  through  her  mother,  Hannah 
Gookin,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Gookin  of 
Cambridge,  a  descendant  of  the  Savages,  the  Tyngs,  the 
Bradstreets  and  other  noteworthy  lines,  she  inherited  a 
social  position  second  to  none  in  the  colony  and  which  she 
maintained  throughout  her  life. 

It  was  not,  however  by  reason  of  heritage  that  she  be¬ 
came  a  great  lady — this  distinction  she  earned  through 
her  persistence  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  diffusing  it 
for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow  men.  Her  warm  heart,  her 
sympathetic  nature  and  understanding  endeared  her  to 
one  and  all.  She  married  Dudley  Atkins,  the  pampered 
son  of  a  rich  father.  Captain  Joseph  Atkins,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  and  soon  came  to  realize 
what  it  meant  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  never  learned 
how  to  earn  a  living.  His  early  death  cast  upon  her  cap¬ 
able  shoulders  the  task  of  bringing  up  a  large  family,  and 
for  many  years,  failing  to  receive  her  dower  rights  from 
her  husband’s  estate,  she  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of 
genteel  poverty.  The  ■journal  tells  how  she  solved  her 
many  problems  always  with  quiet  dignity,  sagacity  and 
firm  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  A  pleasing  story  of  life 
in  eighteenth  century  Newburyport  with  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Amesbury. 
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A  wish  has  been  often  expressed  by  those  who  recollect 
and  those  who  have  only  heard  of  “Grandmother  Atkins” 
that  there  might  be  some  record  of  her  interesting  &  in¬ 
structive  life  &  character  which  should  collect  into  one  the 
scattered  fragments  remaining  in  the  memories  of  her 
descendants  and  preserve  them  for  the  profit  &  pleasure 
of  those  younger  branches  of  the  family  who  cannot  look 
so  far  back  without  the  aid  of  others. 

Sarah  Kent^  was  born  in  the  year  1729  at  Kent’s  Island, 
an  estate  owned  by  her  Father,  about  three  miles  from 
Newburyport.  Col.  Richard  Kent  was  a  man  of  some 
consideration  at  that  time,  being  possessed  of  a  large 
landed  property,  and  having  been  sent  a  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  at  Boston ;  he  was  a  widower  &  had 
one  son  when  he  married  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir;  he  lived  but  eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  Sarah  &  we  know  very  few  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  him. 

Madam  Kent  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin,  minister  at  Cambridge,  "Massachusetts  &  grand¬ 
daughter  to  the  celebrated  Major  General  David  Gookin^ 
who  is  spoken  of  as  “the  constant,  pious,  perservering 
companion”  of  Mr.  Eliot,  the  Indian  Apostle  in  his 
evangelizing  visits  to  the  poor  savages.  Her  father  died 
young  leaving  his  daughter  &  one  son  afterwards  a  much 
esteemed  clergyman  at  Hampton,  N.  H.  to  the  care  of  a 
pious  mother.  She  was  for  some  time  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradstreet  a  celebrated 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlestown.  She  was  twice  mar- 

1  Sarah  Kent  was  born  on  Kent’s  Island,  Newbury,  19 
June,  1729  and  died  in  Newburj-port,  16  Oct.,  1810.  She  mar. 
7  May,  1752,  Dudley  Atkins  of  Newburyport.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Col.  Richard  and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Kent.  (Newbury 
v.r.,  vol.  I,  p.  260 ;  vol.  II,  p.  272 ;  Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II, 
p.  541.) 

2  Miss  Searle  has  obviously  made  an  error  in  the  first 
name.  Hannah  (Gookin)  Kent  was  a  granddaughter  of  Maj. 
Jen.  Daniel  Gookin,  Speaker  of  the  House,  missionary  to  the 
Indians  in  Virginia,  captain  of  the  Cambridge  Train  band  and 
confidential  agent  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  (EIHC  vol.  LXV,  p.  501), 
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ried,  first  to  Mr,  Vincent  Carter,®  merchant  of  Charles¬ 
town;  they  had  three  children  two  sons  &  a  daughter,  all 
living  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  to  Col.  Kent ; 
by  this  union  her  worldly  condition  was  improved,  and 
probably  her  happiness  was  increased ;  they  had  a  son 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Sarah  was  the  youngest  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  &  well  ordered 
family.  Our  grandmother  delighted  to  speak  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  never  mentioned  but  with  the  most 
affectionate  respect.  Col.  Kent  had  entailed  the  Kent’s 
Island  estate^  and  his  wife  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
alter  by  a  new  will  this  appropriation  which  it  has  been 
said  he  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  do.  All  his  other 
property  including  a  house  situated  in  Kewbury,  he  left 
to  his  daughters;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  render  his 
family  quite  independent.  Before  the  death  of  Col.  Kent 
the  family  had  removed  from  the  Island  &  occupied  the 
house  mentioned  above;  here  they  continued  after  his  de¬ 
cease  and  Madam  Kent  opened  a  shop;  a  practice  very 
common  at  that  time  and  place,  as  it  was  much  more  usual 
to  traffic  with  the  marketmen  by  barter  &  exchange  of 
goods  than  by  payment  in  ready  money.  The  profits  of 
this  judiciously  conducted  establishment  added  to  her 

3  Hannah  Gookin  mar.  (1)  Vincent  Carter  of  Charlestown 
and  (2)  Col.  Richard  Kent  of  Newburyport.  Her  Carter  chil¬ 
dren  were  Thomas,  d.  unm.  (2)  Hannah,  who  mar.  Capt. 
Patrick  Tracy,  the  Newburyport  merchant  and  Nathaniel 
(1715-1798),  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Newburyport.  Her  Kent 
children  were  Mars’,  mar.  Capt.  William  Starkey  of  London ; 
Elizabeth,  mar.  Samuel  Burtt  of  Boston ;  Sarah,  mar.  Dudley 
Atkins  of  Newburs-port  and  John,  d.  unm.  (Charlestown  Gen¬ 
ealogies  &  Estates,  rol.  I,  p.  188 ;  Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp. 
270-1-2). 

4  Col.  Richard  Kent  entailed  the  Kent’s  Island  estate  to 
his  son,  Capt.  Richard  Kent  and  to  his  heirs  forever  but  nature 
interfered  some  years  later  when  Anne  (Hale)  Kent,  wife  of 
the  j’ounger  Richard  gave  birth  to  twins,  Joseph  and  Stephen 
and  the  midwife  who  was  in  attendance  was  unable  to  tell 
which  was  the  elder.  Descendants  of  Capt.  Stephen  Kent  who 
married  Mary  Gerrish  lived  on  the  island  as  late  as  the  1920’s 
when  the  last  of  the  family,  Edward  Kent,  passed  on  and  the 
estate  was  sold.  It  has  since  come  back  into  the  family  through 
its  sale  to  John  P.  Marquand,  the  novelist,  a  descendant  of 
Dudley  and  Sarah  (Kent)  Atkins.  (Kent  Gen.,  p.  265). 
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other  means,  enabled  her  to  bring  up  her  children  in  com¬ 
fort  &  respectability. 

This  excellent  woman  possessed  a  sound  understanding 
and  great  benevolence  &  although  a  most  sincere  &  pious 
Christian,  her  religion  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  austerity 
&  bigotry  so  common  at  that  period.  Her  knowledge  of 
books  was  probably  small  for  her  life  had  been  an  active 
if  not  a  laborious  one;  yet  she  used  on  winter  evenings 
to  collect  her  children  around  her  and  read  to  them  some 
instructive  fiction  such  as  those  of  Richardson®  or  some 
work  on  English  History  or  the  wonders  of  Mather’s 
Magnalia.®  Her  mind  &  heart  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  best  book 
&  by  this  she  endeavoured  to  guide  &  direct  her  children. 

Although  her  circumstances  during  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  her  life  were  somewhat  straitened,  she  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  shewing  kindness  to  others,  especially 
(by  rendering  the  offices  of  hospitality.  It  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  rule  of  her  house  that  no  stranger  should  enter  it 
without  having  his  wants  supplied  as  far  as  was  practica¬ 
ble;  &  at  that  time  when  the  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  different  places,  were  so  much  less  and  facilities  of 
all  sorts  for  the  traveller  so  limited,  this  was  often  render¬ 
ing  a  real  charity. 

Madam  Kent  as  the  title  always  given  her  implies,  was 
accounted  a  gentlewoman  by  all  who  knew  her;  &  as  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  best  class  of  people  in  those  frugal  and  primitive 
times;  one  of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  by  his  own  exertions  and  all  main¬ 
tained  a  respectable  standing. 

The  descendants  of  Richard  Kent  her  husband’s  eldest 
iSon  are  still  in  possession  of  the  island  called  by  their 
name.* 

Of  the  habits  &  character  of  this  excellent  lady  we  de- 

5  Probably  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761)  “The  inventor 
of  the  English  novel.  Auther  of  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe  and 
others.”  (Dictionary  of  Authors,  Allibone,  vol.  II,  p.  1796). 

6  Magnalia  Christi  Americana  by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
of  Boston.  One  of  the  earliest  compendiums  of  Colonial  biogra¬ 
phy  and  history  written  by  an  American. 
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rived  a  good  deal  of  information  from  a  collateral  source. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  took  into  her  care  a 
little  girl  of  six  years  old  who  remained  "with  her  until  her 
death  and  always  continued  attached  to  the  family,  en¬ 
dearing  herself  to  every  member  of  it  by  her  faithful  and 
tender  affection  combined  with  the  peculiar  refinement  & 
simplicity  &  neatness  of  her  appearance  mannerisms  and 
habits.  Her  connection  with  the  family  seemed  purely 
accidental  yet  became  a  source  of  much  happiness  to  her¬ 
self  &  all  concerned. 

Grandmother  Atkins  used  to  tell  us  that  little  Hanny 
was  sent  to  the  shop  of  an  errand  and  that  her  mother 
was  so  charmed  with  the  pleasing  deportment  and  correct 
answers  of  the  little  girl  &  somewhat  attracted  besides  by 
her  handsome  countenance  and  curley  hair,  that  she  en¬ 
quired  into  her  situation  &  circumstances  &  finding  her 
destitute  and  in  want  of  some  friend  &  protector,  de¬ 
termined  at  once  to  make  her  a  member  of  her  own  house¬ 
hold.  This  little  history  was  wonderfully  delightful  to 
us  when  “Aunt  Nanny”®*  in  her  old  age  was  caressing  the 
great  grand-children  of  the  guardian  &  friend  of  her  youth, 
retaining  at  this  advanced  period,  dressed  in  her  white 
linen  cap  and  clean  apron,  the  same  winning  deportment 
which  at  six  years  old,  obtained  her  a  situation  in  that 
family  with  whose  interests  she  was  ever  after  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated. 

After  the  death  of  Madam  Kent,  Nanny  lived  in  the 
family  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Burt  until  her  death  &  was 
then  rendered  independent  by  a  small  annuity,  the  reward 
of  her  faithful  services.  She  kept  house  by  herself  until 
she  was  rendered  quite  helpless  by  an  attack  of  the  palsy. 
She  was  then  received  into  the  family  which  she  loved  so 
much  &  faithfully  watched  &  nursed  until  her  death  in 

6a  The  identity  of  “Aunt”  Nancy  has  been  forgotten  for 
many  years  by  most  members  of  the  family,  and  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  she  was  born  Ann  Huse  in  Newbury  in  1739,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Hopkinson)  Huse  and  died  in  Newbury- 
port  in  October,  1822  at  the  age  of  85  years.  She  had  a  sister 
Hannah  who  married  Dr.  Parker  Morse  of  Woodstock,  Conn., 
and  another,  Sarah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Johnson. 
(See  Huse  Gen.,  p.  19 ;  and  Newburj-port  Vit.  Rec.,  vol.  II,  p.  664). 
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1822,  her  warm  &  grateful  affections  remained  after  the 
loss  of  almost  everything  else  &  were  a  reward  to  those  who 
had  voluntarily  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  comfort  of  her  last  days. 

We  do  not  know  much  more  of  the  education  &  early 
life  of  Grandmother  Atkins  than  mav  be  inferred  from 
our  knowledge  of  her  mother’s  character  and  situation. 
She  used  to  tell  us  that  her  health  was  not  good  &  unfitted 
her  particularly  for  any  sedentary  occupation;  that  she 
icould  not  sit  long  to  sew  or  read,  although  she  could  walk, 
run  or  dance  with  obvious  benefit.  She  was  gay  and 
cheerful  in  her  disposition  &  very  popular ;  formed  many 
friendships  &  was  surrounded  by  affectionate  companions. 
She  was  not  handsome  even  in  her  vouth ;  having  features 
too  large  for  beauty,  and  a  cast  in  her  eye  which  some¬ 
what  injured  her  expression.  Her  figure  was  tall  and 
graceful  &  there  was  something  so  winning  &  gracious 
combined  with  her  spirit  &  vivacity,  as  amply  to  supply 
the  place  of  mere  symmetry  of  features.  Her  mother  see¬ 
ing  probably  that  all  the  tendencies  of  her  strongly  marked 
character  were  right  suffered  it  to  develop  itself  without 
much  restraint. 

She  gave  a  striking  instance  of  intrepidity  &  presence 
of  mind  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  She  had  been 
sitting  up  late  at  night  engaged  in  reading;  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  house  who  were  only  females  were  in 
bed ;  and  on  going  to  fasten  a  back  door  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  a  small  garden  opening  on  a  wharf  she  felt  an 
unexpected  pressure  against  it  &  two  sailors  made  their 
appearance.  They  could  have  come  with  no  good  design 
at  this  dead  hour  of  the  night;  but  as  it  was  best  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  had  done  so,  this  unprotected  young  female 
immediately  asked  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice  what  they 
wanted.  They  asked  for  some  trifling  article  which  was 
in  the  shop  &  shewing  them  the  way  through  the  house,  the 
article  was  procured  and  paid  for.  They  were  then  dis¬ 
missed  through  the  shop  door  which  was  opened  for  them, 
then  barred  &  the  back  door  being  also  fastened  Sarah 
resigned  herself  to  undisturbed  slumbers. 

At  the  period  of  youthful  hilarity  when  “thought  is 
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speech,”  Sarah  used  to  say  that  she  would  never  marry  a 
man  younger  than  herself  an  only  son,  or  one  who  had  no 
regular  business;  yet  in  marrying  Dudley  Atkins  she 
united  herself  to  one  in  whom  all  these  disqualifications 
met ;  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  more  than  a  year 
younger  than  herself  &  having  received  a  liberal  education 
&  not  choosing  either  of  the  professions  he  was  only  occa¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  mercantile  speculations.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  “all  these  things  were  against  him”  his 
wife  had  no  reason  to  repent  her  acceptance  of  him ;  since 
the  attachment  between  them  was  strong  &  mutual — until 
they  were  separated  by  death.  They  were  married  in  the 
year  1752. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Atkins^  was  the  daughter  of  Gov. 
Jos.  Dudley. 

She  was  a  widow  when  she  married  Capt.  Atkins  & 
had  one  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  a  very  beautiful 
&  lovely  woman  aftemards  married  to  Chambers  Russell. 
Capt.  Atkins  likewise  had  children  by  a  former  marriage 
but  Dudley  was  the  only  offspring  from  the  second  and 
being  handsome  &  engaging  in  his  manners  was  of  course 
the  object  of  much  tenderness  and  consideration. 

Capt.  Atkins  had  a  large  property  or  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  at  that  time  &  place.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
first  ladies  in  town  in  manners  &  descent  &  the  old  people 
quite  took  rank  of  all  who  were  about  them.  Yet  possess¬ 
ing  much  kindness  of  heart  they  “bore  their  faculties  so 
meekly”  as  to  win  the  affection,  while  they  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  their  dependents  &  associates.  The  old 
gentleman  was  fond  of  keeping  up  all  the  forms  &  cere¬ 
monial  of  life  and  not  having  a  very  strong  mind  or  one 

7  Capt.  Joseph  Atkins  of  Newburyport  mar.  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  Mary  (Dudley)  Wainwright.  She  was  a  dau.  of  Gov. 
Joseph  and  Rebecca  (T^np)  Dudley  and  had  married,  first, 
Francis  Wainwripht  of  Boston  and  Ipswich,  and  they  had  a  son 
John  and  two  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  who  mar.  the 
Hon.  Chambers  Russell,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Mass., 
R.  1.  and  N.  H.  as  well  as  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court. 
She  died  in  London.  By  a  former  marriage  Capt.  Atkins  was 
the  father  of  Capt.  Joseph  .\tkins  who  mar.  Ruth  Doliber  of 
Marblehead  and  William  Atkins  who  mar.  Abigail  Beck  of  New- 
bur.vport.  (Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  540). 
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much  enlarged  by  cultivation,  he  naturally  attached  an 
undue  value  to  these  things ;  yet  he  was  so  much  esteemed 
that  all  were  willing  to  conform  to  his  whims  even  if  they 
were  sharp  sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  they  were  such. 
Many,  no  doubt  were  too  much  dazzled  by  the  gold  headed 
cane,  white  gloves  &  ruffles  over  the  hand  to  suspect  that 
the  wearer  magnified  their  importance. 

Capt.  Atkins  was  not  a  descendant  from  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  but  came  himself  from  England  after  he  had 
attained  middle  life  bringing  wife  and  children  with  him. 
What  his  motives  were  is  not  known  or  how  he  happened  to 
fix  his  family  in  Xewburyport.  He  came  to  enjoy,  not 
to  make  his  fortune,  brought  with  him  English  habits  & 
manners  and  became  a  member  of  the  English  church 
where  his  family  attended  with  him. 

The  form  of  worship  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  so 
much  disliked  by  Sarah  Kent  that  she  made  it  a  stipula¬ 
tion  before  marriage  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  worship  in  the  way  of  her  fathers.  But  after  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  only  a  few  Sundays  Madam  Kent  with  a  liberality 
of  mind  uncommon  at  that  time  entreated  her  daughter 
if  she  could  do  so  without  great  reluctance  to  leave  her 
and  accompany  her  husband  to  the  church.  She  did  so 
&  became  very  much  attached  to  the  form  which  was  at 
first  unpleasant  &  it  was  afterwards  observed  that  few 
persons  appeared  to  derive  so  great  comfort  and  encourage¬ 
ment  or  to  join  with  such  sincere  devotion  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  as  Mrs.  Atkins. 

Her’s  was  the  pure  offering  of  the  heart  which  could 
ascend  from  any  place  consecrated  to  God’s  service.  Her 
religion  was  truly  practical  &  was  exhibited  more  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  her  life,  in  the  gratitude,  benevolence 
and  cheerful  resignation  of  her  feelings  than  in  words  or 
forms  of  any  kind.  Such  qualities  break  down  all  sec¬ 
tarian  barriers  &  unite  in  affection  those  who  possess  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  by  whatever  name  they  are 
called.  This  was  strikingly  exhibited  through  Grand¬ 
mother’s  whole  life ;  her  friends  belonged  to  all  classes  of 
society  and  forms  of  faith  and  two  in  whom  she  entirely 
confided  &  to  whom  she  was  most  sincerely  attached  were 
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the  venerable  Bishop  Bass®  and  Mr.  Cary,®  the  minister 
of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged  in  her  youth. 

The  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  Rector  of  King’s 
Chapel,^®  Boston,  stood  in  his  father’s  place  in  her  regard 
and  affection  &  cheered  even  her  dying  bed  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  tenderness  and  veneration. 

The  period  of  Grandmother’s  married  life  was  not  long, 
&  was  filled  with  cares  and  variety  of  occupation ;  her  hus¬ 
band  was  unfortunate  in  many  of  his  speculations,  partly 
from  not  having  been  bred  to  business.  These  disappoint¬ 
ments  were  severely  felt  by  him ;  he  was  generous,  open  & 
convivial  in  his  temper;  he  had  been  an  indulged  child, 
not  much  used  to  restraint  or  self-denial  in  anything  &  it 
was  now  his  wife’s  duty  to  sustain  &  enliven  him.  For 
this,  she  was  eminently  qualified  &  by  various  ingenious 
devices  she  would  persuade  him  that  the  family  were  in 
want  of  nothing  &  having  raised  her  husband’s  spirits 
would  receive  his  guests  with  such  frank  and  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality  as  to  diffuse  happiness  throughout  the  circle  at  the 
same  time  that  she  would  voluntarily  deprive  herself  of 
the  luxuries  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life. 

While  the  family  was  increasing,  their  means  of  sup¬ 
port  were  diminishing.  They  had  six  children.  Mary 
RusselP^  named  for  her  father’s  beloved  sister;  Joseph^^ 

8  The  Eight  Kev.  Edward  Bass  (1726-1803)  son  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  (Beck)  Bass.  Mar.  (1)  Sarah  Beck;  (2)  Mercy 
Phillips.  Asst,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church  in  New- 
burj’port,  1752-3 ;  rector,  1753-1803 ;  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Massachusetts  1797-1803.  (Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
vol.  II,  p.  34). 

9  The  Eev.  Thomas  Cary,  (1745-1808)  son  of  Samuel  and 
Margaret  (Graves)  Cary  of  Charlesto^^’n.  Minister  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  of  Newburj-port,  succeeding  the  famous  Rev. 
John  Lowell,  1704-1767.  Mar.  Esther  Beck  Carter,  dau.  of 
Nathaniel  Carter,  merchant,  of  Newburyport  and  g.  d.  of  Vin¬ 
cent  and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Carter.  (Genealogies  &  Estates  of 
Charlestown,  vol.  I,  p.  180). 

10  The  Rev.  Samuel  Cary,  (1785-1815)  H.  C.  1804.  Rector 
of  King’s  Chai)el,  Boston,  1809-1815  d.  in  England.  (Annals  of 
King’s  Chapel,  vol.  II,  p.  407.) 

11  Mary  Russell  Atkins  (1753-1836)  named  for  her  aunt, 
Mary  (Wainwright)  Russell;  mar.  George  Searle.  merchant,  of 
Newburj-port.  They  had  Catherine;  Frances:  Margaret  mar. 
Samuel  Curzon ;  George ;  Mary,  Sarah  and  Thomas,  merchant 
and  banker,  and  father  of  Prof.  Arthur  Searle  of  Harvard  and 
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for  his  Grandfather;  Hannah,  Catherine,^®  Dudley^^  & 
Rebecca. 

The  oldest  child  as  the  first  grand-child  &  bearing  a 
name  so  dear  to  them,  became  a  great  pet  and  darling  of 
her  Grandparents  and  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  at  their 
house. 

On  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  his  mother  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ill.  She  was  attacked  with  a  fever  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  &  which  reduced  her  for  a  time  to  a 
state  of  perfect  feebleness  during  which  she  was  obliged 
to  give  up  entirely  the  charge  of  her  infant. 

When  Hannah  the  third  child  was  born  her  Mother  gave 
an  instance  of  freedom  of  mind  &  the  power  of  acting 
and  judging  for  herself  which  caused  her  to  be  regarded 
with  wonder  and  horror  by  the  experienced  matrons  and 
nurses  who  surrounded  her.  It  was  the  custom  at  this 
time  to  burden  the  new-born  infant  with  a  multiplicity 
of  bandages  and  envelopes,  especially  about  the  head  which 
Grandmother  thought  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  child,  who  she  insisted  should  be  freed  from 
these  useless  incumbrances  and  suffered  to  breathe  and 
move  with  the  freedom  which  Xature  designed.  This 
proved  a  successful  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  sin¬ 
ister  predictions  of  the  old  ladies  &  the  plan  was  followed 

Rev.  George  H.  Searle,  S.  J.,  professor  at  Catholic  Univ.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  (Joseph  Atkins,  the  Story  of  a  Family). 

12  Joseph  Atkins,  (1755-1787)  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Cod  at 
the  beginning  of  a  promising  career. 

13  Catherine  Atkins  (1758-1829)  mar.  Samuel  Eliot,  mer¬ 
chant  and  banker,  of  Boston,  and  founder  of  the  professorship 
of  Greek  Literature  at  Harvard.  They  had  Mar.y  H.  Eliot  m. 
Edmund  Dwight ;  Elizabeth  Eliot,  m.  Benjamin  Guild ;  Charles 
Eliot ;  Catherine  Eliot,  m.  Prof.  Andrew's  Norton ;  William  H. 
Eliot,  father  of  Prof.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  ;  and  g.  f.  of  Prof.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison ;  Hon.  Samuel 
Atkins  Eliot,  mayor  of  Boston  and  member  of  Congress  and 
father  of  Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard ; 
Anna  Eliot  m.  George  Ticknor. 

14  Dudley  Atkins  (1760-1829)  name  changed  to  Tyng  in 
1790  at  the  behest  of  a  distant  cousin,  Sarah  (Tyng)  Winslow 
of  Tyngsborough.  Mar.  (1)  Sarah  Higginson :  (2)  Elizabeth 
Higginson,  daughters  of  Stephen  and  Susan  (Cleveland)  Hig¬ 
ginson  of  Boston.  The  latter  mar.  the  Rev.  James  Morss  of 
Newburyport.  (Joseph  Atkins,  the  Story  of  a  Family;  Higgin¬ 
son  genealogy,  p.  26.) 
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by  many  other  persons  who  would  not  have  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  originate  so  salutary  reform. 

The  same  good  sense  which  was  discovered  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  children  during  infancy,  was  shown  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  education,  mental  &  physical.  They 
were  taught  to  be  obedient,  industrious,  considerate  of 
others ;  they  were  very  early  made  to  feel  that  their  hap¬ 
piness  consisted  in  these  things.  Courtesy,  the  kindness 
of  look  &  manner  were  always  required  of  them,  they  were 
taught  independence  of  little  comforts,  accustomed  to  sacri¬ 
fice  them  readily  and  cheerfully  for  the  accomodation  or 
advantage  of  others,  induced  to  help  &  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  shew  respect  to  their 
superiors.  They  very  soon  learned  to  take  pleasure  in 
waiting  upon  their  mother  &  to  feel  that  her  happiness  & 
accomodation  was  a  greater  object  than  their  own.  All 
this  respect  and  deference  was  the  dictate  of  the  heart,  the 
result  of  real  affection  in  the  children;  and  yet  it  was 
brought  into  action  by  the  mother’s  strong  sense  and  clear 
view  of  what  was  best  for  her  children.  Her  practical 
sagacity  forbade  her  to  expect  that  these  sentiments  would 
be  spontaneous  return  for  her  love  &  care  if  they  were 
allowed  to  acquire  those  selfish  and  indolent  habits  which 
are  the  natural  consequence  of  too  much  indulgence. 

The  business  of  the  Stamp  Act  an  affair  so  well  known 
in  American  history  gave  Mrs.  Atkins  an  occasion  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  instance  of  firmness  &  self  possession  which 
would  have  honoured  a  Roman  matron  in  Rome’s  last 
days. 

The  time  having  arrived  when  the  law  was  to  go  into 
operation  and  it  being  known  that  a  quantity  of  stamped 
paper  had  arrived  at  Boston  for  distribution,  suspicions 
were  everywhere  alive  that  those  who  were  known  to  be 
attached  to  the  Government  (then  known  by  the  name  of 
Tories)  had  received  a  consignment  of  those  obnoxious 
stamps  &  everywhere  a  determination  prevailed  to  prevent 
their  being  used.  Amongst  others  in  Isewburvport  who 
were  the  objects  of  those  suspicions  was  ^frs.  Atkins.  A 
large  &  disorderly  mob  had  assembled  one  evening  with 
a  view  of  shewing  their  abhorrence  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and 
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their  resentment  towards  it  abettors.  Mr.  A.  was  then  at 
Boston  but  there  were  at  his  house  three  friends  whom  the 
Court  then  sitting  in  Ifewburyport  had  brought  thither 
&  whose  known  political  principles  &  attachments  would 
have  furnished  the  mob  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  in¬ 
sulting  them  if  it  had  not  excited  them  to  acts  of  violence. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  &  after  these  gentlemen  &  the 
rest  of  the  family  except  Mrs.  Atkins  had  retired  to  rest 
that  the  mob  made  their  appearance  before  the  door.  Mrs. 
Atkins  met  them  alone  &  enquired  what  they  wanted  at 
that  late  hour.  They  demanded  to  see  her  husband  and 
asked  if  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  Stamp  Act.  She 
replied  that  Mr.  Atkins  was  then  in  Boston  &  they  must 
apply  to  him  to  know  his  opinions  on  that  or  any  other 
subject.  It  was  late,  she  added  and  she  wished  them  no 
longer  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  her  family.  “We  dont  mean 
to  hurt  you  Madam”  said  their  leader.  “I  have  no  appre¬ 
hensions  that  you  do”  she  replied.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  several  gentlemen  of  the  town  personal  friends  & 
acquaintances  of  the  family  having  understood  that  Mr. 
Atkins  was  an  object  of  their  mischivous  intentions  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  house  &  proffered  their  aid  to  protect  ^Irs 
Atkins  from  any  rudeness.  She  very  discreetly  declined 
their  services  aware  that  their  interference  might  furnish 
the  mob  with  something  like  an  excuse  for  more  violent 
conduct,  observed  to  the  gentlemen  that  she  felt  no  appre¬ 
hensions  of  personal  ill  treatment  and  begged  them  to 
withdraw  themselves.  The  mob  began  by  this  time  to  feel 
their  situation  a  little  awkward  and  upon  Mrs.  Atkins’ 
throwing  a  dollar  into  the  hat  meanly  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  they  left  the  house  uttering  exclamations  of 
pleasure  &  surprise,  “Bravo!  A  noble  woman  &&&” 

Mr.  Atkins  died  in  the  year  1767  after  a  violent  illness 
of  only  a  week’s  duration.  The  disease  was  fever  of  a 
very  malignant  character.  He  was  thus  cut  off  in  the 
prime  &  vigour  of  life  being  only  thirty  six  years  old  and 
leaving  his  wife  bowed  down  at  once  with  grief  for  his 
loss  and  with  anxiety  for  her  young  family  who  were  thus 
left  without  any  apparent  means  of  support. 

As  soon  as  she  had  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  form 
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plans  for  the  future,  Grandmother  sent  for  two  of  her  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  Mr.  Carter^®  &  Capt.  Tracy^®  to  con¬ 
sult  them  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  distressing 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed. 

These  gentlemen  were  possessed  of  large  fortunes  and 
she  had  some  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  assist  as 
well  as  advise  her.  She  stated  to  them  her  wish  to  en¬ 
gage  in  some  business  that  would  enable  her  to  main¬ 
tain  her  children.  This  they  entirely  discouraged ;  they 
thought  she  had  not  sufficient  means  or  ability  for  any 
such  enterprise ;  &  advised  her  to  break  up  housekeeping ; 
to  fix  her  children  as  humble  friends  in  the  families  of 
their  different  connexions  &  live  herself  upon  what  could 
be  scraped  together  from  the  sale  of  the  furniture  &  &. 

All  the  mother’s  feelings  and  principles  revolted  against 
this;  she  was  sure  that  it  must  not  be;  yet  she  knew  not 
where  to  look  when  these  friends  upon  whom  she  had  de¬ 
pended  failed  her.  It  was  not  however  a  failure  of 
friendship  for  they  advised  what  they  sincerely  thought 
best  for  the  desolate  widow ;  and  would  not  have  Ven  un¬ 
willing  to  aid  her  if  they  had  not  thought  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  unwise. 

The  situation  and  feelings  of  Mrs.  Atkins  being  made 
known  to  other  friends  she  was  not  long  without  aid  & 
encouragement. 

Jonathan  Jackson, the  father  of  the  well  known  & 

15  Nathaniel  Carter  (1715-1798)  merchant,  of  Newbur5'port, 
son  of  Vincent  and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Carter.  Mar.  Marj'  Beck, 
dan.  of  Deacon  Joshua  and  Abigail  (Daniel)  Beck,  and  sister  of 
Sarah  Beck,  first  wife  of  Bishop  Bass.  His  daughter  Esther 
Beck  Carter  was  the  wife  of  Kev.  Thomas  Cary  of  Newbur^•port. 
(E.I.H.C.  vol.  LXV,  pp.  501-2-3). 

16  Capt.  Patrick  Tracy  (1711-1789)  merchant  of  Newbury- 
port,  b.  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  came  to  Newbury  abt.  1736.  mar. 
(1)  Hannah  Carter,  dau.  of  Vincent  and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Car¬ 
ter;  (2)  Hannah  Gookin,  dau.  of  Eev.  Nathaniel  and  Dorothy 
(Cotton)  Gookin  of  Hampton.  N.  H.,  (3)  Mary  (Little)  Dalton, 
wid.  of  Michael  Dalton,  mother  of  U.  S.  Sen.  Tristram  Dalton 
and  dau.  of  Tristram  and  .4nna  (Emery)  Little  of  Newbury- 
port.  Capt.  Tracy  was  the  father  of  Nathaniel  and  John,  both 
Newburyport  merchants  and  Hannah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Jack- 
son.  (Old  Newbury,  p.  545  ;  Little  genealogy,  p.  25). 

17  Jonathan  Jackson,  (1743-1810)  merchant  of  Newbury¬ 
port,  son  of  Edward  and  Dorothy  (Quincy)  Jackson;  mar.  (1) 
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much  respected  family  of  that  name,  now  living  in  Boston, 
resided  at  this  time  in  Newbury  port  &  was  engaged  in 
business  with  Mr.  Bromfield.^®  These  gentlemen  offered 
in  the  most  generous  and  delicate  manner  to  assist  their 
friend  in  any  way  she  would  point  out  and  encouraged  her 
to  perservere  in  the  attempt  she  wished  to  make.  They 
furnished  her  with  goods  which  were  exposed  for  sale  in 
Mr.  Atkins’  counting  room  which  was  a  part  of  the  house 
in  which  they  lived.  For  these  goods  !Mrs.  Atkins  was  to 
pay  at  any  time  &  in  any  way  which  suited  her.  This 
kindness  was  deeply  felt  through  her  whole  life.  I  do  not 
know  that  she  was  ever  able  entirely  to  discharge  the 
debt ;  but  her  generous  friends  were  never  in  want ;  and 
must  have  enjoyed  a  purer  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the 
result  of  their  bounty  than  can  ever  be  procured  by  any 
selfish  gratification. 

It  was  undoubtedly  however  a  course  of  mutual  pleasure 
and  advantage  when  many  years  after  two  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  ]\rr.  Jackson  her  friend  and  benefactor  were  placed 
for  a  short  time  in  the  family  &  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Atkins  who  always  delighted  to  guide  &  to  please  the 
young. 

There  was  always  something  very  peculiar  in  Grand¬ 
mother’s  mode  of  receiving  any  act  of  kindness;  it  made 
one  almost  wonder  whether  it  was  “more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.”  Her  gratitude  was  so  heartfelt  &  sin¬ 
cere  ;  yet  so  free  from  any  painful  sense  of  obligation ; 
what  was  done  for  her  she  was  conscious  in  a  change  of 
circumstances  it  would  be  her  delight  to  do  &  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  real  value  of  things,  her  gratitude  was  always 
measured  by  the  feelings  of  the  giver,  not  by  the  worth  of 
the  gift;  her  quick  feelings  never  allowing  her  to  be  in- 

Sarah  Barnard,  dau.  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Woodbridge) 
Barnard  of  Salem;  (2)  Hannah  Tracy,  dau.  of  Capt.  Patrick 
and  Hannah  (Gookin)  Tracy  of  Newbur^-port.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Jackson  &  Bromfield  and  afterwards  of  Jack- 
son,  Tracy  &  Tracy.  (Record  Commissioners  Boston  Births, 
p.  250;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  540). 

18  John  Bromfield  (1743-1807)  son  of  Edward  and  Abigail 
(Coney)  Bromfield.  Member  of  firm  of  .Tackson  &  Bromfield 
of  Newburyport.  Mar.  Ann  Roberts,  dau.  of  Robert  Roberts  of 
Newburyport.  (The  Jacksons  &  Tlie  Lees,  vol.  I,  pp.  161,  216). 
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sensible  to  anything  however  trifling  that  was  designed  to 
give  her  pleasure. 

At  this  period  all  Grandmother’s  energies  were  called 
into  action.  The  care  of  the  shop  did  not  occupy  all  of  her 
attention.  She  superintended  the  business  of  soap  boiling, 
the  manufacture  of  candles  &  of  potashes ;  and  she  used  to 
speak  of  the  advantage  she  derived  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
then  a  new  &  important  manufacture  bv  having  frequently 
gone  with  her  husband  to  examine  the  process  while  the 
establishment  was  under  his  superintendence.  She  kept 
a  man  &  horse  who  were  profitably  employed  in  collecting 
materials  and  occupied  herself  in  various  ways  tending  to 
increase  their  means  of  support. 

She  was  not  able  to  do  as  much  for  her  children  in 
other  ways  as  she  would  undoubtedly  have  desired  to  do 
but  “the  weightier  matters  of  the  law”  were  never  neglect¬ 
ed  &  even  their  manners  were  thought  of  &  were  always 
regulated  by  the  law  of  kindness  which  their  mother  had 
implanted  in  their  hearts.  She  wished  them  to  retain 
their  place  in  good  society  and  perhaps  saw  that  more  care 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  this  than  if  they  were 
in  more  easy  circumstances.  Her  own  mind  was  never 
depressed  by  her  labours  or  her  poverty;  she  always  culti¬ 
vated  and  enjoyed  good  society  and  the  respect  &  con¬ 
sideration  wdth  which  she  was  always  treated  is  honour¬ 
able  at  once  to  the  persons  who  paid  it  and  to  her  who 
could  always  inspire  it. 

A  few  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  Grandmother’s 
family  were  again  visited  with  a  fatal  and  distressing 
fever.  The  children  were  all  sick  and  Hannah  the  second 
daughter  died.  She  had  never  had  so  good  a  constitution 
as  the  others  and  her  disposition  had  consequently  been 
less  happy.  I  suppose  her  mother  was  more  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  loss  feeling  that  life  did  not  offer  her  much 
happiness.  The  sorrow  which  she  did  experience  was 
softened  by  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  the  others 
about  some  of  whom  she  had  suffered  great  anxiety. 

The  death  of  old  Mr.  Atkins  made  no  favourable  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  son’s  widow  &  children  who 
lost  their  portion  of  the  estate  by  the  unexpected  circum- 
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stance  of  his  son’s  death  occurring  previously.  The  estate 
being  left  by  will  to  the  son  his  heirs  could  not  legally  re¬ 
ceive  his  portion  although  in  equity  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  their  right. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  by  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  April  1775  caused  an  universal  panic  among  all  classes 
and  Tories  especially  thought  it  necessary  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  places  not  likely  to  become  the  scenes  of  warfare. 

Several  families  of  some  distinction  came  from  Boston 
&  its  vicinity  to  reside  in  N’ewburyport  while  those  of  the 
same  party  in  N  Port  thought  it  best  to  seek  some  place 
of  greater  security. 

Among  these,  Mrs.  Atkins  well  known  as  a  tory  feared 
that  her  residence  in  Xewburvport  would  be  no  longer  safe 
or  comfortable  &  determined  to  remove  with  her  family 
to  Amesbury,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  17ewburv- 
port.  She  took  with  her  what  remained  on  hand  of  her 
stock  in  trade  &  hoped  to  render  her  business  as  profitable 
in  the  country  as  it  had  been  in  town.  In  this  she  was 
disappointed  and  during  their  residence  in  the  country 
the  family  probably  felt  more  their  want  of  means  of  do¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  many  things  which  they  would  like  to 
have  had  in  their  power  than  at  any  former  period.  Yet, 
here  they  enjoyed  great  happiness.  They  lived  in  the 
house  of  an  excellent  Quaker  farmer  to  whose  family  they 
all  became  much  attached  &  they  had  much  satisfaction  in 
the  simple  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  Grandmother  had 
a  great  taste  for  gardening  &  even  farming  which  she 
could  here  exercise  to  great  advantage ;  their  friends  came 
very  frequently  to  see  them  &  their  visits  were  enjoyed 
with  a  greater  zest  from  the  very  peculiarity  of  their  own 
situation. — the  desire  to  enjoy  their  society  which  the  mere 
coming  implied  &  then  the  wish  which  all  felt  to  make 
up  by  their  cordial  reception  for  the  want  of  many  little 
accomodations  and  conveniences  which  might  be  missed  by 
them. 

An  extract  from  one  of  Grandmother’s  letters  written 
in  April  1777  will  throw  some  light  on  the  situation  of 
the  family  at  this  time.  It  was  addressed  to  ^fr.  Searle, 
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afterwards  the  husband  of  her  eldest  daughter  &  always 
very  much  beloved  by  her : 

I  have  at  last  taken  pen  in  hand  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  two  letters  from  Halifax  with  what  pleasure  I  need  not 
tell  you.  Your  good  mother  is  with  us  still  and  has  her  health 
as  well  as  is  common  with  her  &  seems  as  contented  as  can  be 
expected,  considering  everything.  I  heard  she  was  uneasy 
in  Boston  &  last  Septr  I  sent  and  desired  if  she  could  con¬ 
tent  herself  to  live  as  we  did  that  she  would  come  to  Ames- 
bury  and  am  determined  nothing  shall  be  wanting  in  my 
power  to  make  her  happy. 

Joseph  went  last  Septr  to  Philadelphia  was  gone  about  a 
month  carried  a  venture  &  it  turned  out  to  advantage.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  sailed  with  Capt.  Tileston  for  Bilboa 
from  whence  I  expect  him  soon.  Commodore  (a  title  play¬ 
fully  given  to  the  youngest  son)  is  at  school  yet.  His  mas¬ 
ter  is  not  only  his  tutor  but  his  great  benefactor.  Last  fall 
he  made  some  efforts  towards  getting  an  education  for  him 
&  made  application  to  some  near  connexions;  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed.  He  was  too  tender  to  say  anything  to  me  about  it, 
but  I  heard  of  it  another  way.  But  he  told  the  lad  not  to 
be  discouraged,  he  would  give  him  a  year’s  living  &  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  could  get  him  entered  then.  I  have  as  much 
business  here  I  believe  as  I  should  have  in  Xewbury  &  upon 
the  whole  pass  my  hours  very  agreeably.  Sam  &  Kit  were  to 
see  us  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  think  Kit  very  promising 
&  I  hear  Mr.  Lowell  is  much  pleased  with  him  &c. 

From  the  above  the  different  pursuits  &  prospects  of  the 
two  sons  will  be  seen.  The  tutor  so  honourably  mentioned 
w'as  ^Ir.  bloody*®  of  Dummer  Academy,  a  singular  &  very 
worthy  man,  still  held  by  his  pupils  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance. 

One  of  their  most  interesting  visitors  at  the  ‘‘Lion’s 
Mouth”  as  that  part  of  Amesbury  was  called  was  the  per- 

19  Samuel  Moody  of  York,  1726-1795,  the  famous  “Master 
Moody”  of  Dummer  Academy,  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Moody,  the 
eccentric  Handkerchief  Moody,  who  has  been  immortalized  by 
Hawthorne  in  “The  Veiled  Parson,”  and  gfrandson  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Moodj'  of  York.  Master  Mood\’  was  preceptor  of  the 
Academy,  which  bears  the  name  of  its  great  benefactor  William 
Dummer,  from  its  opening  in  1763  until  1790  and  was  within 
that  time  the  tutor  and  instructor  of  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation.  (Hist,  of  York,  vol.  II,  pp.  84-5;  The  Story  of  By- 
field  (Ewell)  p.  115.) 
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son  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  the  young 
beautiful  excellent  Christopher  Gore^®  who  so  amply  ful¬ 
filled  the  promise  of  his  youth.  He  was  cousin  to  Mr. 
Searle  and  always  most  sincerely  attached  to  him,  always 
remembering  and  speaking  of  Grandmother  with  grateful 
affection  corresponding  to  that  which  in  a  moment  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  he  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  daughter. 

I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  please  your  mother 
&  Jo  and  hope  I  have  not  failed  in  every  point.  The  love  I 
entertain  for  them  made  me  completely  happy  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  Words  could  not  express  my  joy  at  sight  of  your 
mother.  At  once  I  forgot  all  my  sorrows  &  what  was  be¬ 
fore  to  me  a  mountain  is  now  but  a  molehill.  My  disposi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  at  sight  of  a  friend  whom  I  love  my 
troubles  all  vanish  and  nothing  but  joy  is  seated  on  my 
countenance. 

During  their  residence  at  Amesbury  which  was  pro¬ 
longed  five  years  Grandmother  used  to  say  that  she  took 
more  pleasure  in  reading  than  she  ever  before  did;  her 
children  had  grown  up  so  as  not  to  require  her  immediate 
care  and  she  ivas  glad  to  employ  almost  the  first  leisure 
she  had  ever  enjoyed  in  adding  to  her  stores  of  thought. 
All  that  she  read  was  turned  to  account  and  whatever  was 
useful  or  instructive  incorporated  into  her  ever  active 
mind.  Her  favorite  books  were  bic^raphical  works,  good 
sermons  or  treatises  of  practical  morality  &  entertaining 
fiction ;  anything  in  short  which  threw  light  on  her  favor¬ 
ite  study  of  human  nature  or  w’as  useful  in  guiding  its 
energies.  She  always  avoided  what  was  eminently  tragi¬ 
cal  or  adapted  to  excite  melancholy  feelings.  Her  strong 
native  sense  and  sensibility  rejected  everything  which  had 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  mind  or  produce  gloomy  trains 
of  thought,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  artificial  taste  which  makes 
us  desire  this  species  of  excitement. 

In  1779  Grandmother’s  eldest  daughter  was  married 
and  left  Amesbury  to  begin  housekeeping  in  Newburyport. 
The  next  year  the  family  left  their  retreat  at  the  Lion’s 

20  Christopher  Gore  (1758-1827)  son  of  John  and  Frances 
(Pinkney)  Gore;  H.  C.  1776;  mar.  Rebecca  PajTie.  Governor 
of  Mass.,  1809.  United  States  Senator  1814-17. 
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Mouth  and  Grandmother  hired  a  house  near  her  daughter, 
the  one  she  formerly  occupied  belonging  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  Atkins  family  and  now  inhabited  by  them. 

Their  removal  took  place  in  February,  1780.  The  win¬ 
ter’s  snow  had  accumulated  so  as  to  be  at  the  time  nearly 
three  feet  deep  on  a  level.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  furniture  and  the  family  with  the  exception  of 
Grandmother  &  her  son  Dudley  had  been  transported  to 
Newburyport  a  great  thaw  came  on  which  rendered 
travelling  with  horses  impracticable.  One  day  passed  & 
appearances  threatened  to  detain  Grandmother  in  painful 
separation  from  her  family  to  whom  she  knew  her  pres¬ 
ence  was  necessary.  A  plan  was  suggested  by  her  son, 
which  with  her  consent,  was  executed  the  second  day.  An 
arm  chair  was  securely  fixed  on  a  substantial  hand  sled 
and  a  footstove  added  in  front.  Placed  in  this  vehicle, 
her  son  and  an  obliging  lad  in  the  neighborhood  set  off 
and  drew  her  about  half  the  way  to  her  new  home.  Here 
the  lad  failing,  she  waited  at  a  house  on  the  road  while 
her  son  went  into  town  &  returned  with  two  porters  who 
drew  the  sled  the  remaining  distance.  While  passing  the 
house  of  her  friend  ^Ir.  Dalton, where  a  large  party  was 
assembled  for  dinner,  her  singular  equipage  was  observed 
and  the  passenger  known,  the  party  all  rushed  out  and 
expressed  their  surprise  &  congratulation  in  an  amusing 
manner,  while  the  contrast  between  their  own  situation 
and  pursuits  and  her’s  was  quite  striking. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  second  daughter  was  married  and 
went  to  live  in  Boston.  At  this  time  Grandmother  occu¬ 
pied  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  which  she 
had  removed  for  the  sake  of  having  a  garden  spot.  The 
house  was  a  very  poor  one  &  the  next  year  Grandmother 
left  it  for  a  more  commodious  one  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  This  change  was  made  for  the  accomodation  of  her 
sailor  son  who  had  now  been  for  several  years  master  of  a 
vessel  whom  she  was  expecting  home  from  a  long  &  suc- 

21  Tristram  Dalton,  (1738-1817)  son  of  Capt.  Michael  and 
Mary  (Little)  Dalton  of  Newburyport ;  mar.  Ruth  Hooper,  dau. 
of  Robert  and  Ruth  (Swett)  Hooper  of  Marblehead.  H.  C.  1755. 
Speaker  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives ;  State  Senator 
and  first  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
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cessful  voyage  but  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  sadly 
blasted. 

A  violent  stonn  arose  after  the  poor  mariners  had  come 
within  sight  of  their  native  shore,  drove  the  vessel  upon 
the  rocks  where  she  was  totally  wrecked  and  all  on  board 
perished..  This  was,  next  to  her  husband’s  death  the  sever¬ 
est  calamity  of  Grandmother’s  life  &  must  have  called  for 
the  exercise  of  all  that  Christian  fortitude  and  trust  with 
which  she  was  so  eminently  endowed. 

This  unfortunae  young  man  had  endeared  himself 
peculiarly  to  his  family  by  the  frankness  generosity  and 
manliness  of  his  character  &  their  tenderness  had  perhaps 
been  increased  by  their  sympathy  with  him  in  many  dis¬ 
appointments  &  hardships  of  which  he  had  experienced  an 
uncommon  share ;  he  was  cut  oflF  in  the  prime  of  life,  hav¬ 
ing  just  passed  the  age  of  thirty.  The  family  sustained 
also  by  this  event  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  The  vessel  and 
cargo  which  were  not  insured  were  principally  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  Atkins  &  his  brother  Mr.  Searle.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  the  letter  which  I  copy 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Eliot : 

You  love  me,  my  dear  daughter,  which  is  a  balm  to  my  dis¬ 
tressed  mind,  distressed  but  not  cast  down.  I  thank  my  God 
who  has  wondrously  supported  me  in  so  trying  a  scene.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  to  heaven  for  me 
have  been  heard.  I  have  been  just  called  down  to  receive  a 
visitor.  I  thank  my  friends  for  their  attentions  but  I  love 
retirement  better  than  ever.  I  feel  my  mind  much  disposed 
to  conform  to  my  circumstances.  You  know  I  have  long 
since  been  used  to  a  life  of  economy,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
so  hard  to  me  as  to  some  others  and  Dudley  and  Beckey  seem 
resigned.  Time  will  wear  off  in  some  measure  our  distress. 
We  are  a  very  harmonious  and  I  may  say  a  very  fond  family. 
Never  were  children  more  attentive  than  mine.  What  grati¬ 
tude  does  it  call  for !  How  shall  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Eliot?  He  has  my  blessing.  May  God  Almighty  re¬ 
ward  him  sevenfold.  May  you  my  dearest  of  daughters  re¬ 
ceive  every  support  under  such  a  trial !  &c 

The  following  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Eliot : 

Dear  Sir.  I  have  too  long  delayed  answering  your  very 
kind  &  affectionate  letter,  but  so  it  is,  I  cannot  account  for 
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it  whenever  I  take  a  pen  in  hand  to  express  my  mind,  my 
passions  are  so  wrought  upon  that  I  find  myself  quite  dis¬ 
armed  of  that  fortitude  which  in  general  I  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  with.  I  have  indeed  felt  a  heavy  stroke.  There  was 
not  only  the  ties  of  nature  but  the  friend,  the  companion, 
the  prop  of  my  declining  years  in  this  dear  son.  But  I  will 
not  complain.  No.  I  hope  never  to  renounce  the  faith  I 
have  been  so  firm  in  of  a  Being  that  is  infinite  in  wisdom  & 
goodness.  It  has  long  since  been  my  petition  that  I  might 
have  that  which  is  best  for  me  and  in  general  I  find  my  mind 
much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  Will.  But  there  are 
ties  of  affection  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  implanted  in 
the  human  breast  and  how  far  these  affections  are  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  is  difficult  to  know.  Mine,  since  the  loss  of  my  dear 
husband  have  been  centered  in  my  too  dear  children,  but  I 
will  hope  that  they  will  be  duly  regulated. 

In  another  letter  which  is  not  dated,  I  find  the  following 
passage : 

Mr.  S  will  tell  you  of  his  misfortune.  How  is  it,  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  that  so  much  merit  is  followed  by  so  much 
adversity,  but  I  think  they  will  learn  wisdom  and  their 
minds  will  be  made  better  and  why  is  not  that  a  treasure 
for  a  future  day  perhaps  more  than  riches?  So  I  think  I 
have  on  the  whole  brought  the  balance  in  their  favour.  This 
is  a  strange  way  of  calculating  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
but  I  daresay  you  will  understand  the  force  of  it. 

Grandmother  w^rote  very  little  at  any  time  but  there 
are  a  few  other  passages  in  her  letters  which  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  may  as  well  be  inserted  in  this  place.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  one  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eliot,  she  says : 

I  think  I  can  fill  a  letter  with  trifles  very  well.  This  will 
more  than  make  up  for  my  long  silence  which  I  know  when 
you  consider  my  constitution  and  circumstances  you  can  ex¬ 
cuse.  You  know  how  loth  I  am  at  any  time  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  least  unhappiness  to  others  from  any  gloom  that  may 
at  times  attach  to  me  and  you  must  know  there  is  sometimes 
real  cause  tho’  at  others  they  may  be  small.  My  spirits  were 
very  much  oppressed  for  some  time  but  I  now  feel  very  well. 
Write  to  me  often,  my  dear  and  very  freely.  It  is  the  way 
to  make  up  for  your  absence  which  at  times  I  feel  very 
much.  I  have  had  the  old  Scotch  woman  to  visit  me.  So 
much  unaffected  piety  &  cheerfulness  under  such  distressed 
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circumstances  I  never  met  with.  Her  son  gets  no  business 
she  says  and  she  has  wounded  her  arm  so  that  the  pain  makes 
her  very  sick,  but  she  is  full  of  gratitude  &  complains  very 
little.  I  think  I  almost  covet  her  feelings.  “Don’t  be  too 
much  struck  with  the  glitter  of  fortune,”  you  know  is  an 
old  maxim  with  me.  More  than  what  gives  us  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life  is  but  a  bother,  except  that  it  puts  it  in  our 
power  to  communicate  to  the  necessities  and  pleasures  of 
others. 

My  wishes  are  granted  in  having  virtuous  children.  Eiches, 
you  know,  I  have  never  coveted  but  that  we  might  be  a 
family  of  religion  and  virtue  has  been  my  very  ardent  prayer ; 
and  to  have  the  affection  &  attention  of  these  children  is  such 
a  happiness  that  I  cannot  feel  very  unhappy  though  at  times 
I  must  feel  some  anxious  moments  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity; 
if  I  see  care  upon  Dudley’s  brow  or  any  other  trouble  attend¬ 
ing  this  same  good  family  that  I  am  so  blessed  in  I  must 
feel.  The  inclosed  present  rec’d  was  a  very  timely  supply; 
it  has  drawn  tears  of  gratitude  from  me  and  let  it  draw  from 
you  both  the  tear  of  pleasure;  both  are  pleasing  but  let  me 
have  from  you  both  affectionate  hearts  which  to  me  is  more 
than  any  other  favour.  I  am  sometimes  fearful  that  Mr.  E 
will  think  I  do  not  rate  high  enough  the  goods  of  fortune 
but  you  know  there  are  things  that  very  much  outweigh 
them.  Your  father  had  very  much  the  advantage  of  me  in 
regard  to  fortune  as  well  as  other  things.  But  I  always 
thought  it  enough  that  he  had  my  affection. 

My  dear  Katy, 

I  have  once  more  resumed  the  pen  but  how  T  shall  make 
use  of  it  I  am  at  a  loss  it  being  so  long  since  I  have  made 
any  attempts  this  way.  Writing,  you  know,  was  always  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  at  my  period  of  life 
it  would  grow  less  so.  I  think  it  can  never  enter  into  your 
mind  that  it  is  a  want  of  affection.  You  know  the  ties  of 
affection  between  a  mother  and  infant  but  cannot  easily 
conceive  of  the  addition  of  friendship.  You  have  ever  been 
as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  be  to  a  parent. 
I  have  received  every  mark  of  attention  from  you  to  bind 
the  chain  still  stronger.  Your  letters  to  me  are  very  cheering 
and  cheering  I  sometimes  want  now  in  the  vale  of  life.  You 
will  think  this  is  a  new  strain  for  my  mother  to  write  in — 
sure  she  is  very  low-spirited — but  however  it  may  appear  to 
you  I  must  tell  you,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  think  myself 
rather  cheerful  for  my  years;  indeed,  I  feel  myself  very 
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grateful  to  Heaven  and  to  my  children  for  the  many  enjoy¬ 
ments  I  receive. 

A  part  of  the  Atkins  property  coming  at  length  into 
Grandmother’s  possession,  she  purchased  with  it  a  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  attached  to  which  was  an  acre 
of  uncultivated  land  which  by  Grandmother’s  skill  &  taste 
was  converted  into  a  delightful  garden  or  at  least  one 
which  was  thought  to  be  delightful  by  her  children  &  grand¬ 
children. 

Her  children  had  now  acquired  the  means  of  assisting 
her  and  here  she  lived  in  all  peace,  honour  &  happiness  to 
the  close  of  her  long  and  exemplary  life. 

Her  son  Dudley,  a  distant  relation  of  Madam  Winslow 
having  acquired  a  handsome  estate  belonging  to  her  by 
adopting  her  maiden  name  of  Tyng  which  the  old  lady 
was  unwilling  to  become  extinct,  gladly  appropriated 
$1200  to  the  payment  of  his  Mother’s  debts  whose  whole 
mercantile  concerns  were  thus  honourably  settled. 

Some  severe  afflictions  were  sustained  by  the  family 
after  this  last  removal  which  deeply  affected  its  head  but 
her  cheerful  piety  sustained  her  thro’  the  whole.  She  had 
adopted  into  her  own  family  two  of  the  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  eldest  daughter  &  retaining  all  the  vigour  of 
her  faculties  after  so  many  years  of  trial  &  exertion  she 
educated  them  as  she  had  done  her  own  with  an  union  of 
affection  &  good  judgment  which  is  seldom  found  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  life. 

The  youngest  of  these  children  of  her  love  was  taken 
from  her  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Ere  care  threw  a  blight  o’er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom  or 
earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies. 

But  even  this  affecting  loss  could  not  disturb  the  seren¬ 
ity  of  Grandmother’s  last  days.  She  had  been  too  long 
“commercing  with  the  skies”  to  feel  deeply  any  earthly 
loss  &  she  soon  followed  her  beloved  child  to  the  world 
where  sorrow'  &  separation  cannot  come.  She  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1810  at  the  age  of  eighty  one.  We  felt  that 
we  had  sustained  a  great  loss  but  her  own  example  seemed 
to  forbid  us  to  mourn  as  well  as  our  gratitude  for  having 
retained  so  long  a  blessing  so  great  &  our  sense  of  her 
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own  gain.  “Her  warfare  was  accomplished  her  victory- 
won”  What  animating  recollections,  what  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  all  that  was  excellent  &  praiseworthy  had  she 
left  behind. 

For  many  years  before  her  death  Grandmother  had 
suffered  from  the  gout,  her  hands  where  it  was  chiefly 
seated,  had  become  nearly  useless  &  she  never  got  through 
the  winter  season  without  the  disease  being  thrown  upon 
the  stomach  confining  her  for  some  time  to  her  room  & 
occasionally  to  her  bed  &  causing  her  much  suffering  this 
she  always  supposed  must  at  last  prove  fatal  &  some¬ 
times  expressed  a  considerable  dread  of  dying.  She  was 
not  fearful  as  to  what  would  follow  death  but  had  much 
of  the  terror  which  is  not  uncommon  in  contemplating 
the  untried  horrors  which  may  accompany  the  separation 
of  the  soul  &  body. 

It  was  a  very  gratifying  and  consoling  circumstance 
that  this  dread  was  entirely  removed  as  death  actually 
approached.  Her  decline  was  gradual  &  peaceful.  It 
seemed  to  be  caused  merely  by  the  decay  of  her  worn-out 
powers,  exhausted  by  the  trials  &  exertions  of  her  active 
life  &  was  not  aggravated  by  any  attack  of  the  painful 
disease  to  which  she  had  before  been  subject.  This  had 
sometimes  caused  a  slight  nervous  irritability  which  was 
never  manifested  during  the  last  months  of  her  life  and 
she  often  spoke  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
of  its  closing  period. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  Mr.  Cary  came  in  &  said 
to  her  with  much  animation,  “Grandmother  I  have  come 
to  rejoice  with  you.”  She  answered  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  “I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  God  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  in  that 
day.”  “Grandmother,  said  he,  you  are  going  to  be  very 
happy  when  you  will  meet  Dr.  Bass  and  my  Father  &  all 
your  old  friends.”  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  head  &;  said, 
“You  are  a  dear  boy.”  He  then  asked  her  if  he  should 
pray  with  her  &  kneeling  with  his  face  near  hers  he 
prayed  most  devoutly  &  affectionately.  During  her  ill- 
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ness  every  alleviation  was  afforded  which  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention  could  procure. 

The  devoted  attention  of  one  daughter  was  always  hers, 
who  might  have  appropriated  to  herself  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Pope. 

Let  the  pleasing  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  Mother’s  breath 
Make  langour  smile  &  smooth  the  bed  of  death 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye 
And  keep  awhile  our  parent  from  the  sky. 

It  was  in  fact  considered  by  us  all  a  pleasure  &  privilege 
to  sit  by  Grandmother  during  these  illnesses  &  adminis¬ 
ter  to  her  wants  both  by  night  and  day.  In  her  intervals 
of  ease  &  when  composing  herself  for  the  night  she  liked 
to  have  us  read  to  her  either  the  Bible  or  some  good  de¬ 
votional  work  (Thomas  k  Kempis  was  a  special  favorite) 
She  listened  with  the  most  pleased  &  devoted  attention 
&  indeed  shewed  so  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  all 
that  we  did  for  her  as  most  unusual  &  delightful.  And 
though  the  nervous  system  was  much  shattered  by  these 
repeated  attacks  they  never  seemed  to  cause  the  least  dim¬ 
inution  of  the  kind  affections.  Everything  was  done  right 
and  as  it  should  be  &  the  example  of  patient  and  cheerful 
resignation  was  edifying  &  delightful  to  all  beholders. 

!My  first  recollections  of  enjoynnent  are  associated  with 
my  visits  to  Grandmother.  Her  house  and  garden  seemed 
the  center  of  everything  qualified  to  delight  and  improve 
and  in  this  sentiment  I  believe  I  am  joined  by  all  her 
grandchildren  who  were  old  enough  when  she  died  to  re¬ 
tain  any  recollection  of  her. 

Those  who  went  from  Boston  to  visit  her  and  who  left 
at  their  own  home  more  of  the  conveniences  and  even 
luxuries  of  life  than  they  found  at  Hewbury  rejoiced 
equally  with  ourselves  in  the  freedom  from  restraint  and 
the  kind  sympathy  in  their  various  habits  pursuits  and 
dispositions  which  they  were  sure  to  find  whenever  their 
visits  to  Grandmother  were  made. 

Novelty  is  in  itself  delightful  in  early  life  and  the 
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most  humble  and  rustic  occupations  performed  with 
Grandmother’s  aid  and  by  her  direction  seemed  to  derive 
a  portion  of  interest  and  importance  from  the  motives 
which  she  would  suggest  or  the  manner  in  which  she  would 
assist  in  them. 

Occupation  was  always  furnished  us  &  generally  of  the 
most  agreeable  kind.  In  summer  we  used  to  follow  Grand¬ 
mother  round  the  garden  while  she  used  to  appoint  our 
tasks  and  always  lead  us  to  think  that  we  were  doing  an 
important  service  if  it  was  only  to  pick  up  stones  or  collect 
dry  leaves.  When  our  work  was  done  we  could  amuse  our¬ 
selves  with  swinging  under  the  trees  sitting  in  the  shady 
arbours  gathering  &  arranging  flowers  or  anything  we 
liked  but  first  we  were  to  earn  our  pleasure  by  doing 
something  useful  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which 
we  found  the  most  enjo>Tnent  the  business  or  the  relaxa¬ 
tion. 

In  wunter  we  used  to  read  a  good  deal  aloud  or  sit  by 
Grandmother’s  chair  engaged  in  our  sewing  work,  but  she 
would  not  suffer  us  to  sit  too  long  but  would  send  us  out 
to  warm  ourselves  by  coasting  down  tbe  hill  behind  the 
house,  snow-balling  or  sliding  on  tbe  ice.  Grandmother 
considered  exercise  as  veiw  important.  She  wished  us  to 
be  gay  and  animated  and  to  become  hardy  so  as  not  to 
fear  considerable  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  and  capable 
therefore  of  greater  usefulness.  I  remember  being  sent 
by  her  on  a  very  cold  November  day  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  child  to  take  a  solitary  walk  of  three  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  some  medicine  to  a  sick  woman ; 
and  she  had  so  inspired  me  with  her  own  feelings  on  the 
occasion  that  I  was  far  from  accounting  it  a  hardship  but 
rather  gloried  in  the  opportunity  of  exerting  my  faculties 
for  such  a  reason. 

Grandmother’s  house  was  truly  the  home  of  all  our 
hearts  where  we  delighted  to  meet  each  other  and  share 
together  the  blessings  of  ber  society  and  influence. 

It  was  the  resort  likewise  of  many  adopted  children  and 
of  many  others  of  the  learned  &  wise  as  well  as  the  young 
the  beautiful  and  gay  who  would  gather  instruction  from 
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the  lips  of  her  whose  wisdom  &  experience  excited  the 
reverence  of  all. 

She  had  indeed  “all  which  should  accompany  old  age 
as  honour  love  obedience,  troops  of  friends.” 

Grandmother’s  knowledge  of  life  and  of  human  nature 
had  chiefly  been  acquired  at  home.  She  had  never 
travelled  much  &  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  Boston 
she  scarcely  left  Newburyport  and  its  vicinity  at  all.  But 
without  changing  place  she  had  witnessed  great  changes 
for  the  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  War  were  felt  every¬ 
where  and  fortunes  were  won  and  lost  as  they  scarcely  be 
in  more  settled  and  peaceful  times. 

Newburyport  contained  at  that  time  much  better  society 
than  it  has  since  and  there  was  one  period  and  this  when 
Grandmother  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  that  it 
contained  as  much  of  what  gives  interest,  grace  &  dignity 
to  society  as  any  place  in  ^NTew  England  &  was  outdone 
by  Boston  only  in  respect  to  numbers.  All  this  Grand¬ 
mother  had  seen  and  taken  a  part  in  and  all  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  intellectual  stores  with  the  use  of  which  she 
used  to  instruct  &  interest  us. 

One  of  Grandmother’s  rules  in  her  intercourse  with  us 
was  never  to  praise  us  for  doing  well.  We  saw  by  her 
countenance  that  she  Avas  pleased  with  us  and  this  was 
enough.  She  wished  us  not  to  depend  upon  the  reward  of 
being  praised  to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  otherwise  she  feared  that  ambition  or  vanity  might 
mingle  with  and  corrupt  our  motives. 

She  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
others  with  what  was  desirable  and  right.  I  do  not  think 
Grandmother  was  very  quick  in  discovering  the  faults 
of  others ;  her  sagacity  was  shewn  in  other  &  better  ways ; 
but  then  she  scarcely  ever  suffered  from  any  mistakes 
caused  by  her  too  favourable  iudgments  for  all  that  was 
good  in  any  character  seemed  to  be  called  into  exercise 
under  her  genial  influence  and  the  very  expectation  of 
what  was  right  served  sometimes  to  produce  it. 

Grandmother  laid  great  stress  upon  that  point  of  minor 
morals  which  consists  in  treating  everyone  wdth  civility 
and  courtesy;  formal  manners  she  disliked  as  she  did 
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everything  that  was  not  genuine  and  sincere,  but  she 
thought  we  ought  always  to  feel  pleased  when  kindness  was 
meant  and  was  not  very  tolerant  to  the  fastidious  taste 
which  requires  everyone  to  conform  to  a  standard  of  its 
own.  She  used  to  tell  us  to  look  benign.  “You  can  look 
up  &  smile  if  you  have  nothing  to  say.” 

The  example  which  was  set  us  was  in  this  respect  per¬ 
fectly  faultless.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  which 
the  most  tedious  visitor  was  not  welcomed  with  kindness 
&  hospitality  even  when  weariness  feebleness  &  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  would  have  seemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
a  cold  reception  &  this  without  any  distinction  of  rank 
sex  or  age. 

Grandmother  seemed  to  feel  very  strongly  the  tie  which 
binds  all  the  members  of  the  human  family  together  and 
nothing  displeased  her  more  than  to  observe  a  sense  of 
superiority  founded  on  merely  external  distinctions.  Even 
distinctions  of  character  she  did  not  mark  as  broadly  as 
many  persons  do  or  rather  she  thought  great  caution  ought 
to  be  used  in  judging  the  character  &  motives  of  others  as 
we  can  never  estimate  their  temptations. 

“What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute  But  know  not 
what’s  resisted.” 

She  saw  too  that  tenderness  not  severity  was  the  most 
likely  means  to  reclaim  the  erring. 

I  believe  her  constant  kindness  &  attention  to  those  of  a 
rank  inferior  to  her  own  was  always  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  never  followed  by  any  disrespect  on  their  part 
for  there  was  an  union  of  dignity  &  benevolence  in  her 
whole  air  &  manner  that  are  seldom  equalled. 

Grandmother’s  natural  temperament  was  lively  and 
sanguine  &  through  life  she  was  subject  to  a  considerable 
ebb  &  flow  of  spirits  &  sometimes  though  very  rarely  to 
an  impatience  of  expression.  Her  mind  was  uncommon¬ 
ly  strong  &  vigorous  &  from  this  combination  the  great 
preeminence  in  the  active  virtues  which  she  ever  exhibited 
might  have  been  looked  for. 

But  the  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  the  tender¬ 
ness  &  sympathy  the  fortitude  and  disinterestedness  of 
her  whole  life  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  well  founded 
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and  operative  religious  principle  which  was  developed  in 
all  its  excellence  and  power  in  all  her  actions. 

She  was  in  every  sense  a  high  minded  woman  of  a  most 
noble  &  generous  nature  receiving  &  conferring  benefits 
with  the  same  freedom  from  pride  and  meanness  and 
with  a  grace  which  made  the  giver  and  receiver  almost 
equally  the  obliged  person.  Perfect  sincerity  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  a  sincerity  which 
scorned  all  equivocation  pretension  or  disqualification  and 
which  when  it  is  thorough  requires  perhaps  the  exercise 
of  more  civil  &  moral  courage  than  any  other  quality  what-^ 
ever. 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  character  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  lady,  it  shews  the  power  of  a  well  spent  life  to  con¬ 
fer  happiness  under  all  circumstances.  I  believe  all  whoi 
recollect  Grandmother  Atkins  even  at  the  most  advanced 
period  of  her  life  will  join  me  in  saying  that  there  was 
an  uncommon  appearance  of  ever  animated  enjoyment  of 
life  about  her.  When  she  saw  us  happy  around  her  count¬ 
enance  was  actually  radiant  with  joy. 

It  is  likewise  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  to  confer 
happiness  upon  others  which  may  be  possessed  by  those 
who  have  some  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  for  it  seemed  as  if 
no  one  entered  into  the  magic  circle  drawn  around  her 
without  being  made  happier  or  better.  The  spirit  of 
benevolence  &  love  which  was  always  alive  in  her  breast 
seemed  to  furnish  her  with  means  of  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  those  around  her.  Something  could  always  be 
found  or  spared  for  the  destitute  and  sick  and  when  most 
persons  would  have  thought  it  meritorious  to  bear  with¬ 
out  repining  the  privations  of  such  a  lot  this  excellent 
woman  was  extending  her  cares  and  kind  ofiices  to  all 
whom  she  could  in  any  way  aid  or  relieve. 

It  was  said  of  her  by  one  who  knew  her  well,  “The 
excellence  which  others  attain  to  in  the  theorv^  of  virtue 
and  religion  she  made  the  familiar  practice  of  her  life.” 
The  knowledge  for  which  some  depend  on  books  seemed  in 
her  the  result  of  a  superior  mind  exercised  on  its  own 
reflections  and  observations  or  rather  she  possessed  the 
admirable  talent  of  so  blending  it  with  the  dictates  of  her 
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own  judgment  and  experience  as  to  give  it  the  impress 
of  wisdom. 

Hence  her  sayings  had  with  her  friends  the  authority 
of  axioms  and  her  opinions  the  weight  of  oracles.  Her 
life  seemed  indeed  to  exemplify  the  capacity  of  our  nature 
in  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence  and  practical  wis¬ 
dom.  Though  always  distinguished  among  women  her 
virtues  and  Christian  graces  gathered  strength  and  beauty 
and  loveliness  as  she  advanced  in  years  and  reflected  a 
heavenly  lustre  on  the  evening  of  her  life. 

“Love  dwelt  in  her  heart  and  on  her  lips.  Never  will 
those  friends  who  were  privileged  with  an  interview  dur¬ 
ing  her  last  sickness  forget  the  only  warmth  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  which  seemed  already  to  partake  the  vigour  of  im¬ 
mortal  love  and  to  beam  upon  them  from  the  abodes  of 
the  saints  in  light.” 

From  another  character  written  at  the  time  of  her  death 
I  extract  the  following  equally  just  and  beautiful  remarks. 

“It  was  the  blended  &  accorded  harmony  of  all  the 
family  of  virtues  operating  in  peaceful  serenity,  without 
tumult,  without  interruption  that  has  made  her  life  the 
object  of  our  affection  our  veneration  our  gratitude  which 
has  diffused  widely  and  deeply  the  impressiveness  of  its 
holy  example  and  has  left  in  many  bosoms  an  image  of 
itself  which  will  hallow  their  every  impulse  on  earth  and 
reflect  the  path  which  will  conduct  them  to  heaven. 

‘The  close  of  her  days  was  what  such  a  life  at  once  leads 
us  to  expect  and  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  secure.  It 
was  mild,  peaceful  and  serene,  it  was  lighted  up  with 
hopes  which  open  heaven.  The  happiness  so  long  imparted 
to  others  was  reflected  back  on  herself.” 
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[247]  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  feb  5*"  1693 

The  Committe  for  Lands  this  yeare  1693  Veiwing  M' 
Del  Parkman  Land  on  the  South  part  of  his  farme  by 
Tho  Verys  finde  he  hath  taken  in  of  the  Towns  Land  on 
the  South  Side  of  the  Brooke  aboute  One  hundred  Rod 
of  Land  being  a  Gussett  of  Land  30  Rod  Long  &  aboute 
7  p”  at  End  &  Coming  all  most  to  nothing  at  the  other 
End 

The  Above  S^  Committe  for  Land  Returne  that  Sam 
Golthwaite  hath  Incroach"  on  the  towne  Common  above 
the  Butts  by  bounds  &  fencing  more  then  his  Grant  15 
acres 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  this  12  feb  1693/4 
being  p''sent 

ordered  that  Cap*  Steph  Sewall  Receives  the  mony 
Given  the  towne  By  W”  Browne  Esq'  (Deceas**)  for  the 
maintena'  of  a  Schoole  in  Salem;  and  alsoe  what  was 
given  the  poore  of  Salem  By  S'*  W“  Browne  Esq'  on 
payment  of  the  Same  the  Select  men  will  give  full  Dis¬ 
charge 

Annah  Trask  hath  the  approbation  of  the  Select  men 
||of  Salemll  to  Keepe  a  house  of  Publick  Entertainm* 
at  her  now  dweling  house  In  Salem 

.  fJn”  Glover  is  allowed  20®  ^  note  on  Consta. 

o  e  toward  maintenance  of  Good  Clemmons 

Jn"  Bly  hath  the  approbat-  of  of  the  Select  men  to 
Sell  Sider  at  his  now  dweling  house  one  y' 

Sold  To  Jn"  Pickring  Jun'  a  Small  Gussett  of  Land 
adjoyning  to  his  Land  at  the  Glass  house  feild  being 
Twenty  foure  pole  for:  twenty  shillings  as  mony  w* 
—  is  made  Debter 

Cap*  Gardner  L*  Jn*  Pickring  Ens,  Ed,  Flint  Rob* 
Kitchen.  Lett  to  Geo:  Hodges  a  lane  neere  his  house 
which  he  hath  Inclosed,  at  12“*  ^  yeare,  Soe  Longe  as  the 
towne  See  Cause 

Thomas  Verry  haveing  taken  in  aboute  an  Acre  &  ^ 
Land  where  his  now  Dweling  house  Stands,  for  w*  he 
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pd  Rent  to  the  Towne  Last  yeare  about  10*  he  now 
Desires  the  Select  m-  to  Sell  it  him,  wherupon  they  have 
Sold  itt  to  S'*  Verry  |1&  his  heirs  for  ever]]  as  it  is  now 
fenced  &  Dittched,  for  the  Sum  of  ffive  pounds  mony  to 
be  paid  to  the  Select  men  ||of  Salem]  |  for  the  townes 
use  within  twelve  moneths  Ijfrom  y‘  Date  heerof]]  But 
in  ease  of  faihire  in  the  payment  the  Land  is  to  Returne 
to  the  towne  &  he  is  to  pay  ten  shillings  Rent  for  the 


Same  for  y*  year  1694 
[248]  Octob:  1693 
Acc‘  worke  Done  at  the  towne  Bridge 

Sam  Phippen  Over  Seer  pay 

Joshua  Bufham  his  man  &  team  0.  9.0 

Caleb  Bufham  ||&||  his  teame  2  dayes  0.15.0 

Eph  Kemptons  man  1  day  0.  2.0 

Geo  Hacker  0.  4.0 

19  N^ov  94  Sam  Phipen  over  Seer  time  &  Expence  5.0 


paid  ^  a  note  on  IP  B.  G.  towne  treasur  pay  1.15.0 
Acc*  Worke  Done  at  M'  Gardners  Bridge  &  Golthwaites 
Bridge  W“  Osburne  Over  Seer 

David  Foster  1  day  Sam"  Foster  1  day  Sam* 

Eburne  S  1  day  0.  6.0 

Steph  Small  1  day  Tho.  Ward  1  day  Jn*  Waters 

Sen''  1  day  0.  6.0 

Sam-  Golthwaite  S  1  day  Rob  Pease  1  day  ^  0.  5.0 

Jn“  Burton  1  day  ^  Jos  Buxton  1  day  0.  5.0 

Jn“  Tompkins  S.  1  day  Wid"  Cook  1  day  0.  4.0 

Wid*  Cook  1  day  ^  1  hand  &  teame  0.  7.0 

W”  Osbume  3  dayes  team  &  hand  1  day  ^  0.13.0 


Paid  ^  note  on  the  towne  treasurer  3**  January 

94  pay  2.  6.0 

19  ffeb  1693/4  Consta  Tho  Ruck  Cr 
^  6  p  mens  shooes  at  5®  p  1.10.0 

^  5  p  W°  Shooes  at  3/6  1  p  at  4®  1.  1.6 

^  1  p  shooes  at  2/6  0.  2.6 

^  3  p  gloves  two  p  at  2‘  1  p  at  2/6  6.6 

^  paid  Jn”  Glover  ^  note  1.  0.0 


4.  0.6 
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Rec*  of  Widow  Cooke  ^  Rob*  Wilson  in  mony  5®/6^ 
being  in  full  to  tbis  day  for  Rent  of  two  Lotts  in  the  80 
acres  of  Land  neer  y*  thick  Swamp 

[249]  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men 

Feb  19  1693/4  being  p'‘sent  all  But  L*  Pickring 
Sam”  Golthwaite  Sen'  baveing  taken  in  a  Concidrable 
quantity  of  the  towne  Common  above  the  butts  aboute 
a  quart'  of  a  mile;  he  desires  to  buy  the  Same,  of  the 
Select  men,  he  haveing  there  aboute  2  or  3  acres  w'*' 
was  Originally  granted  to  Lt*  Davenport,  the  Select  men 
Concidring  he  hath  beene  at  Some  Labor  &  cost  on  w* 
he  hath  taken  in  doe  agree  to  Sell  him  Soe  Much  as  to 
make  up  L*  Davenports  grant  7  acres,  and  doe  Appoynt 
Cap*  S.  Gardner  ||&  Ens  Edwrd  flint]  |  to  Lay  it  out  and 
make  Returne  of  the  Same ;  the  S'*  Golthwaite  to  pay  3*10’ 
mony  ^  Acre,  and  to  have  Said  Land  to  him  Selfe  & 
his  heirs  for  Ever;  the  Select  men  haveing  full  power  to 
dispose  of  the  Same  as  app'  ^  a  Vote  of  the  towne  Aprill 
IT*"  1693 


27  feb  1693/4 

Good  Bath  is  D' 

10  yds  ozenbriggs  att  15^ 

0.12.6 

10  yds  ham-  Dowlas  at  2/5 

1.  4.2 

2  p'  pla  Shoos  at  4®  ^ 

0.  8.0 

1  p'  mens  falls  at  5’ 

0.  5.0 

1  p'  childs  Shoos  at  2/6 

0.  2.6 

mony  20® 

1.  0.0 

4.12.2 

[250]  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  this  27  Feb' 
1693/4  Being  p'sent  as  ^  Margent 
Cap*  Gardn'  Cap*  Sewall  Cap*  Putnam  L*  Pickring 
Ens.  Ed  fflint  Rob*  Kitchen 

This  day  Sold  jj  Cap*  Jn“  Putnam  &  his  heyers  for 
Ever]]  the  townes  Interest  in  about  two  acres  of  Land, 
on  the  westerne  side  of  Cap*  John  Putnams  Meadow 
being  within  S'*  Putnams  fence  and  is  bounded  at  the 
South  West  Comer  with  a  heape  of  Stones  &  then  Runeth 
northerly  about  27  pole  to  a  Black  oake  a  little  without 
his  fence  and  then  Runs  Easterly  about  16  pole  to  an 
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Other  black  oake  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  for  which  he 
hath  paid  12*  mony  for  the  townes  use 

This  day  Sold  Cap‘  Sam"  Gardner  |j&||  his  heirs  for 
Ever  about  two  pole  of  Ground  Lying  &  being  in  Salem 
neer  Strong  water  Brook  &  is  within  his  fence  for  the 
Sum  of  Three  Shillings  mony 

Its  ordered  that  a  Towne  Meeting  be  Warned  to  mor¬ 
row  after  Lecture,  that  the  free  holders  &  other  Inhabe- 
tants  quallified  according  to  Law  meet  together  on  Tuse- 
day  Next  at  the  Usuall  place  at  nine  of  the  Clock  in  the 
Morning  then  and  there  to  make  Choyce  of  Select  men 
a  Commission''  for  assesments,  County  Treasurer  Consta¬ 
bles  and  other  towne  officers  as  the  Law  Directs  and  to 
Concid'  of  a  School  m®t'‘  Sallery  &  to  Lett  out  the  ferryes 
&  to  Concid'  of  and  answer  Some  petitions  for  Land 
To  Consta  Neale 

[251]  Oct.  1692  Work  Done  on  the  High  Wayes  at 


D.  Stayers 

Jn*  Trask  &  Geo  Locker  over  Seers 
Jn°  Trask  &  his  man  One  Day  a  pice  0.  4.0 

Geo  Locker  &  his  man  One  Day  a  peice  0.  4.0 

Dan  Southwick  1  day  Sam  Gaskin  Sen  1  day  0.  4.0 

Jos.  Newell  1  day  M'  Looms  1  day  0.  4.0 

Geo  Smith  &  man  1  day:  W“  Hopkins  1  day  0.  6.0 

Sam  Jones  1  day  0.  2.0 

By  the  Same  Over  Seers  at  the  Butts  Last  winter 
Dan"  Southwick  1  day  Jn°  Looms  1  day  0.  4.0 

Josiah  Southwick  1  day  0.  2.0 

Jn"  Trask  &  his  man  and  his  team  1  day  0.  7.0 

Geo.  Locker  One  day  0.  2.0 


Ys  abated  to  bring  it  mony  13*  1.19.0 


Rest  1.  6.0 

P*  ^  note  Given  the  towne  treas'  in  full  1.  6.0 


[252]  At  a  Gen*  towne  Meeting  Legally  warned  this 
6  March  An"  1693/4 
Cap*  Sam"  Gardner  Moderator 
Voaf*  that  there  Shall  be  Seven  Select  men  this  year 
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Chosen  for  Select  men 
M'  W”  Hirst 
Cap*  Step  Sewall 
Isra.  Porter 
M'  Ben  Gerrish 
L*  Jn“  Pickring 
Ens.  Ed.  Flint 
Rob*  Kitchen 


Chosen  for  Constables 
W“  Murray 
Jacob  Maning 
Rob*  Gray 
Dan  Bacon  J 
John  Foster 
James  Holton 
Jn°  Tarball 


Rob*  Kitchen  is  Chosen  Towne  Clerke 

Cap*  Jn”  Higginson  is  Chosen  Commis'  for  asses - 

chosen  for  Surveyors  of  High  wayes 
Jn°  Mascoll  Jun'  Caleb  Bufham 
M'  Jn*  Trask  Sen*  Jn°  Felton 
James  Parland  M'  Tho  Fuller  Sen' 
chosen  for  Tithing  men 
Sam"  Phippen  James  Rix 

Sam"  West  Rob*  Follett 

James  Putnam  Ezek  Chevers 

Hen  West  Sen*  Isa  Foot 

Chosen  for  fence  Veiwers 
W”  osburne  Rob*  Wilson 

Jn°  Pickring  Jn'  Quart*  M*  Tho  Flint 


Hwayes 


Tithingm 


Fence 

Veuers 


Jn”  Putnam 

chosen  for  Clark  of  the  Markitt 
Cler  John  Williams 
Markit 


[253]  At  a  Genr"  Towne  Meeting  Legally  warned 
March  6  1693/4  Cap*  S.  Gardner  Moderat' 

Sealers  &  [Chosen  for  Sealers  &  Searchers  of  Leather 
Search**  jM*  Nath  Beadle  &  Jn"  Home 
of  Leather  [ 


Feild  1 
Drivers] 


Chosen  for  feild  Drivers 
Geo  Locker  Quart*  Mast'  Tho  Flint 

Serg*  Sam  Stone  W”  osburne 

Jn”  Waters  Jun'  ^  James  Symonds 


[Fra.  Skerry 

Persons  Chosen  to  See  the  Law  as  to  Horses  Executed 

Sam  Gaskin  J  Geo.  Locker 

Voted  that  M*  Daniel  Epes  shall  have  twenty  pounds 
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in  mony  paid  him  by  the  Select  men  for  the  yeare  1694 
out  of  the  Mony  annually  due  to  the  towne,  being  for  his 
Encorogem*  to  Keepe  a  Gramer  Schoole  in  this  towne  for 
the  afores^  yeare  1694.  Besides  15’  for  Each  Schollor  he 
teacheth  that  belongs  to  the  towne  to  be  pd  by  the  persons 
to  whome  the  Schoolers  belonge  he  being  to  teach  Such 
Dillegently  &  Carfully  as  shall  be  sent  to  him 

Cap*  Step.  Sewall  petitioning  the  towne  to  Sell  him 
Conny  Island,  the  towne  Yoates  his  petion  is  Grant"  and 
they  Sell  him  the  Same  for  Six  pounds  mony  to  be  pd) 
to  the  Select  men  for  the  towns  use,  Reserveing  to  the 
towne  Liberty  to  take  Stones  for  ballast  or  other  wise  be¬ 
low  high  water  marke  on  s"  Island. 

Sam'*  Stone  petitioning  the  towne  to  Sell  him  halfe 
an  acre  of  Land  on  y*  South  Side  of  y*  Way  by  Dant 
Southwicks  the  Towne  Yoates  he  shall  have  S"  Land  for 
five  pound  mony  to  be  paid  to  y*  Selectmen  for  the  townes 
use  and  the  Selectmen  are  to  Lay  it  out  to  him 

[254]  At  a  Genr"  towne  Meeting  6  March  1693/4 
Cap*  Sam"  Gardner  moderaf 
Yjoted  that  the  Select  men  have  full  pow'  to  Lett  out 
the  ferry  that  Goes  over  to  Beverly  to  Jn'  Massey  and 
Edm”  Gale  for  the  terme  of  Seven  yeares  at  y*  Rate  of 
Six  pounds  in  mony  ^  annum 

Yoted  that  y*  Select  men  have  full  power  to  Lett  out 
the  ferry  that  Goes  over  to  Marblehea"  for  Seven  yeares 
as  they  Can  Agree 

Yoted  that  M'  Jn'  Hathome  shall  have  about  two  acres 
of  Rocky  Land,  by  fish  brook  formerly  Laid  out  by  the 
Selectmen  he  paying  Six  pounds 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  9  March  being  p'sent 
M*  W“  Hirst  Cap*  S.  Sewall  L*  Pickring  Ens.  Edward 
Flint  Rob*  Kitchen 

Lett  to  Jn"  Massey  and  Ed.  Gale  the  ferry  that  goes 
over  to  Beverly  for  Seven  years  at  Six  pounds  P  annum 
pursuant  to  the  Yote  of  the  towne  March  6*"  1693/4 
L*  John  Pickring  and  Ens.  Edw"  Flint  are  appoynt* 
to  Lay  out  unto  Serg*  Sam"  Stone  halfe  an  acre  of  Land 
Sold  him  ^  the  town  on  the  South  Side  of  the  way  neer 
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Dan"  Southw[ick]  and  make  Returne  to  the  Select  men 
Salem  March  22  1693/4  We  whoes  names  are  under 
wri[tten]  being  appoynted  to  lay  out  halfe  an  acre  of 
Land  ||to  Sam’  Stone[|  on  the  side  of  the  way  neer  Dan" 
Southwicks  have  Laid  out  the  same  Eight  pole  East  and 
West ;  and  ten  pole  i7orth  &  South  leaveing  the  way  full 
Eight  pole  wide 

Jn“  Pickring 
Edw"  Flint 

Rec**  of  said  Stone  S’CC'CC”  mony  in  full  for  the  same 


[255]  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  m’  this  23  March 
93/4  Being  p''sent  as  ^  Margent 

]\[''  Hirst  Cap*  Sewall  Cap*  Porter  M'  Ben’  Gerrish  Ens. 
Edw.  Flint  Rob*  Kitchen 

Agreed  and  Ordered  That  the  persons  under  written 
||or  any  two  of  y”||  goe  in  perambulation  with  our  Kegh- 
bouring  towns  on  the  dayes  under  written,  and  that  timely 
Notes  be  given  the  townes  &  p[ar]ties  Concerned 


2*  Tuseday 
in  Aprill  at 
12  a  Clock 
at  Wid”  Darlings 


^klarbleh*’ 

Coir  Jn"  Hathome 
M'  Jn°  Buttolph 
L*  Jn“  Pickring 
,  Jos  Neale 


3'*  Tuesday 
in  Aprill 

at  Cap*  Jn*  Dodges 
at  ten  a  Clock 


Beaverly 
M'  Isr*  Portor 
Serg*  Jn*  Leach 
M'  Dan’  Andrews 
M'  Jn*  Turner 
^  IM'  Sam  Browne 


[tom]  seday 
[Ap]rill 
a  Clock 
morning 
Sam*  Jones 


Lynn 

’  Maj'  Higginson 
M'  W”  Hirst 
Cap*  Sewall 
1  Cap*  Gardner 
I  Nath  Putnam 
I  Serg*  Jn*  Pickring 
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S”  Tuesday 
in  Aprill 
at  M'  J os  Porter 
at  10  Clock 


Tuseday 

Aprill 

12  a  Clock  • 
Morning 
Wid”  felps 


Topsfeild 
Cap*  Jn*  Putnam 
Jos  Hutchinson 
•  L*  Jos  Neale 
Cap*  S  Gardner 
Cap*  S.  Sewall 

Reading 


Ens.  Tho  Flint 
Ens.  Ed.  Flint 
Serg*  Sam  Stone 
Jos  Pope 


3**  Tusday 
in  Aprill 
at  ten  Clock 
at  M''  Jos  Porters 


Wenham 
M'  Jos,  Porter 
Jon*  Putnam 
M'  Jos.  Wolcott 
M''  Ben'  Gerrish 


ordered  that  a  towne  meeting  be  warned  ^  the  Consta¬ 
bles  the  next  Lecture  day  after  Lecture,  that  the  free 
hold*’  and  other  Inhabetants  quallified  according  to  Law, 
meet  togeth'  the  Munday  following  being  2^  Aprill  at  ten 
Clock  morning  at  the  usuall  place,  to  Raise  mony  to  pay 
the  Townes  Debts  and  other  necessesary  Chargeis.  to  ad 
Some  more  Meet  persons  to  the  committe  for  Lands,  and 
to  concid"^  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  w*"  Respect  to  the 
70  Acres  of  Land  neer  the  thick  Swamp  many  persons  not 
making  pajunent  according  to  Lease  and  to  Concid'  of 
Some  proposalls  made  ^  M*  Epes,  and  to  answer  Some 
petitions  for  Lands 

[256]  Same  Day 

Coir  Gedney,  L*  Coll*  Hathome,  L*  Pickring  and  Serg* 
Sam  Stone  are  appoyntd  to  Lay  out  Convenent  high  wayes 
in  the  North  feild,  provided  the  towne  be  att  noe  farther 
trouble  or  charge  in  any  Respect  Concerning  it 

Att  ||a||  Legall  Meeting  of  the  towne  of  Salem  2  Aprill 
Ann*  1694 

Coll*  Barth  Gedney  Chosen  moderat' 
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Voted  that  there  shall  be  a  Rate  made  ^  the  Selectmen, 

the  Vallue  of  230‘  m - &  Commtt**  to  the  Constables 

be  Collect'*  ^  them  from  the  Inhabetants  of  this  towne 
be  pd  in  to  the  towne  treasurer  for  paying  the  towns 
Debts  and  oth'  necessary  Charges  that  May  arise 

Voted  that  Ens.  Ed.  Flint  Ens.  Tho  Flint  Serg*  Jn* 
Leach,  are  added  to  the  Committee  for  Lands  that  was 
Chosen  Last  yeare  any  three  of  s*®  Committe  have  full 
pow'  to  act  as  Last  yeare 

M'  Ben  Gerrish  is  Chosen  towne  treasu''  and  Sworne 
Vof*  that  the  Select  men  have  the  Same  Instructions 
they  had  Last  yeare,  as  to  Incroachments  &c.  and  also  to 
take  Due  Care  of  the  towne  heard 

Voted  it  is  Left  to  the  Select  men  to  Secure  the  townes 
Right  in  y*  70  Acres  of  Land  neer  the  thick  Swamp 

[257]  At  a  Legal  meeting  of  the  towne  of  Salem  2 
Aprill  1694  Maj'  Gedny  Moderator 

whereas  it  is  proposed  by  M''  Dan*  Epes  the  p'sent 
School  mast'  that  if  the  towne  make  good  and  pay  to  him 
the  mony  ariseing  for  Rent  of  the  Islands  ferry  and 
Royall  Side  ||lett  by  the  towne]  |  amounting  unto  thirty 
and  two  pounds  mony  yearly  and  Each  yeare  for  three 
years  following,  the  time  begining  the  tenth  of  febr — 
Last  past,  that  on  that  Condition  he  releaseth  the  towne 
of  their  Engagem*  &  Covenant  form^y  made  by  the  Select 
men  with  him,  And  whereas  there  is  Due  to  him  in 
arrears,  ariseing  upon  the  former  Covenant  the  Sum  of 
fifty  pounds,  the  Said  Epps  freely  Relinquisheth  the 
Same,  in  case  he  shall  live  out  the  three  yeares  afore  men¬ 
tioned  But  in  case  he  Dyes  before,  the  Same  to  be  paid 
to  him  proportionally  to  the  time  he  lives,  abating  thereof 
only  what  time  Remaines  to  Come  of  the  three  yeares 
Voted  therupon  that  the  towne  Accepts  of  Said  pro¬ 
position  of  M'  Dan*  Epes  Ingageing  on  their  p*  to  make 
good  the  payments  accordingly,  and  Said  Epes  to  have 
Right  of  Commons  in  the  towne  with  any  other  the  In¬ 
habetants  therof  he  Keeping  Said  School  During  Said 
time  as  formerly 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  m*  this  5  May  Ann*  1694 
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p'sent  W“  Hirst  -  Sewall  Ed:  Flint  Rob*  Kitchen 

ordered  that  the  Constables  warne  a  towne  meeting  the 
next  Lecture  day  after  Lecture  ||to  be  on  fryday  follow¬ 
ing!  I  the  choyce  of  Rep'sentatives  and  Jury  men 

It  is  left  to  M'  W“  Hirst  to  agree  with  the  Cow  Keeper 
to  Keep  the  towne  Heard :  this  yeare 

7  July  Rec**  of  M'  Jn"  Bullock  mony  2-9**  being  in  full 
for  Rent  of  his  p*  of  the  70  acres  of  Land  (being  one  Lott) 
until  Febr.  93/4 

[258]  This  Bill  Bindeth  me  Philip  English  of  Salem 
in  Kew  England  Merch*  my  heires  Executors  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  &  asignes  to  pay  or  Cause  to  be  paid  unto 
Leu*  Sam"  Gardner  of  Salem  aforesaid  Merch*  his  heires 
Executors  administrators  or  asignes  the  dull  &  J ust  Sume 
of  twenty  pounds  in  merchantable  Graine  dry  ffish  or 
Cord  wood  at  the  Currant  price  at  or  beffore  the — day 
of —  next  Insuing  the  date  w'"  is  in  Consideration  of  So 
much  he  ingages  to  pay  in  behalfe  of  Thomas  Mould  late 
Constable  of  Salem  &  in  part  of  the  ministers  Rate 
Comitted  to  Said  Mould  in  the  yeare  1686 

Const*”  W”  Andrew  to  pay  y*  Towne-Rate-  28.  8.6 
over  pluss  of  y'  Country  Rate  13.14.0 

42.02.6 

31-10-90  to  pay  several  men  as  mony  2*7*8'*  in  pay  is  3.11.6 
to  y*  overplus  of  24  mony  Rate  3.08.  0| 
to  y*  fortification  Rate  5.  5.10[ 

mony  93.17.  2 
8.13.10 

to  y*  overplus  of  y*  20  Rates  21.15.00  85 :03.4 

to  the  last  Towne  Rate  21.  5.10 

above  42.  2.  6 

93.17.  2 

to  pay  M'  Josh  Conant — ^mony  7*4'*  &  pay  43*4** 

31-11-90  paid  several  ^sons  W”  Curtice  overseer 
2.9.91  ^  several  abatements  10.14.6 


2.10.8 

0.03.3 

69.17.4 
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^  what  y'  Towne  is  to  pay  you  15.00.0 

11.01.10  91.02.9 

[259]  Const'’*  Nath  Silsbey  to  pay  y* 

Town  Rate  36.07.3 

overplus  of  the  Country  Rate  15.09.0 


51.16.3 

Notes  Charged  on  Const”*  Silsby 
16.9.90  to  pay  Jn”  Robinson  for  work  on  high 


wayes  S  Gardner  ovs'  0.07.0 

16.3  to  pay  M'  S.  Gardners  Esf  for  Homan  & 

highways  0.00.0 

22.5  to  pay  Tho  Vealy  Josh  Buffom  overseer  0.04.6 
11.7  to  pay  Cap*  Higginson  in  pay  7.05.4 

22.7 — to  pay  Josh  Conant  as  mony  10*  in  pay  is  00.00.  0 
31.10 — to  pay  Several  men  as  mony  1.19.4  is  2.19.  0 

10.15.10 

to  y*  over  plus  of  y"  20  Rates  24.5.0 


to  y*  over  plus  of  fortification  Rate  5.4.2 1 
to  y‘  over  plus  of  y*  2^  mony  Rate  3.4.0j 
to  y*  2"  towne  Rate  34.4.2 

above  51.16.3 

115.13.7 

115.13.7 
8.  8.2 


107.5.5 

23-12  to  pay  deacon  marston  in  pay  1.10.0 

Rec"  ^  p^  Tho  Cooper  10*  &  James  Cox  20*  mony  2.05.0 
2-9-91  Rec"  ^  Several  abatements  8.8.2.  51.01.0 

[260]  Const”*  Isaac  Steams  D'  to  pay  y* 

Towne  Rate  34.12.9 

overplus  of  y*  Country  Rate  14.11.0 

Notes  Charg"  on  Const”*  Stearns  49.03.9 
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6.3.90  to  pay  Benj.  Ashby  for  Sawing 

Is  Cook  overseer  0.10.0 

22.7 —  to  pay  Tho  West  as  mony  10*  in  pay  is  00.00.0 

15.8 —  to  pay  James  Carter  20*  mony  in  pay  is  1.10.0 

27.8  to  pay  L*  Jn“  Pickering  in  pay  0.00.0 

24.9  to  pay  Goody  Bath  in  pay  00.00.0 

15.10  to  pay  M'  Ruck  in  pay  4.02.6 

26.10  to  pay  Deacon  marston  in  pay  9.00.0 

31.10  to  Several  men  as  mony  10‘4‘*  for  former 

town  Rate  0.15.6 

22.11  to  pay  M""  Lindal  in  pay  2.18.4 


*20.16.4 

to  y*  overplus  of  2^  mony  Rate  2.10.10^  mony 

to  y*  overplus  of  fortification  Rate  5.  6.  2^ 


to  y*  overplus  of  y*  20  Rates  22.17.  0  109.  3.11 

to  y*  2*  towne  Rate  29.  6.  2  7.16.10 

above  49.  3.  9  - 

-  101.  7.  1 

109.03.11 

mony 

21-12  to  pay  M'  Jn'  Pickering  Jun'  0.5.0 -  1.04.09 

23-12  to  pay  Jer  Rogers  in  pay  1.05.0 

23-12  to  pay  Tho  flint  Jun' — pay  0.10.0 

25-12  to  pay  M'  Jn”  Hathorne  48'6''  &  M'  Ph. 

Cromwel  7*  9.08.6 

6-1  to  pay  L*  Pickering  8*4'*  mony  &  29*1^  pay  2.01.7 
14-5-91  to  pay  Jn"  Bly  in  pay  3.00.0 


*36.16.2 

to  John  Johnson  for  y*  Country  20"  mony  is  pay  1.10.0 
to  Sam"  Gray  for  y*  Country  20*  mony  is  pay  1.10.0 
to  Corpall  Jn*  Ropes  6  fort  wood  0.09.0 


mony  39.15.2 

6-1-90/1  Eleaz'  Gedny  abated  0.  3.  4  1.03.4 

91  ^  mending  glass  for  the  - 

♦Crossed  out. 
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Town  house  10.  6  40.18,6 


0.18.10  is  1.  8.3 


42.06.9 

[261]  M'  Higginson  D' 

p*  him  by  m'  Lindal  for  Const*’*  Holmes  1 14*1'10*  mony  is|  1 
in  pay  6'2V 

Const"*  Benj*  Horne  D'  to  pay  y*  Towne  Rate  34-1 9-6 
to  y*  overplus  of  y*  Country  Rate  14.18.0 


Notes  Charged  on  Const*”  Benj*  Home  49.17.6 

16.3.90  to  pay  y*  two  Buffoms  S  Gardner  S  overseer  0.80.0 


29.6 —  to  pay  Jn°  Bly  in  p*  of  his  wayes  5.00.0 

8.6  to  pay  Jn*  Glover  Sen'  mony  for 

Clements  &  P.H,  0.05.0 

22.7  to  pay  Josh  Conant  as  mony  ||5‘||  in  pay  is  0.00,0 

5.7  to  pay  Jn°  Bly  in  pay  1.17.3 

24.9  to  pay  Cap*  Sewal  in  pay  1,00.0 

fto  pay  M'  Parkman  in  pay  2.11.8 

1-11  j  to  pay  Cap*  Price  2.16.8 


[to  pay  M'  Kitchen  30*  &  M'  Edw  flint  22*6**  2.12.6 
to  pay  M'  Darby  overseer  highways  3.07.0 
abated  Jn"  Ward  of  his  Rates  in  pay  1.00.0 

20:18.1 

to  y*  overplus  of  2^  mony  Rates  2.  0.6| 
to  y*  overplus  of  fortification  Rate  5.  6.2 [  mony 
to  y*  overplus  of  y*  20  Rates  23.  8.0 
to  y*  2*  towne  Rate  30,18.0 

above  49.17.6 


111.09.8 

10-12-90/1  to  pay  Jn*  Bly  in  pay  pd  by  Const"* 

osbura  0.00.0 

10-12  to  pay  Several  ^sons  as  mony  41*8*  M' 

Woleot  Collected  3.02.6 

16-12  several  ^sons  abated  ther  Rates  16*  mony 
6.11.3  pay 


7.07.3 
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23-12  to  pay  Cap*  Sewall  in  pay  8.17.7 

2-1-  to  pay  wat  Skiner  in  pay  0.11.0 

9-1-  to  pay  M*'  Rob  Kitchen  in  pay  4.12.0 

14-1-  to  pay  deacon  marston  in  pay  0.10.0 

14-1-to  pay  Jn°  Glover  for  his  Mother  Gupy 
mony 

7*4“*  &  pay  2.02.1 

14-1-  to  pay  Sam"  Robinson  Jun’’  w'"  was  abated 

him  pay  0.07.0 

22-3-  to  pay  Jos  Meshry  abated  him  in  pay  1.10.0 

49.17.6 

5-8  to  pay  Jn*  Grant  in  pay  1.00.0 

5-8  to  pay  deacon  marston  6*  mony  he  Rec*  of 

R  King  0.06.0 

5- 8.91  to  pay  Cap*  Jn”  Price  25*4*  mony  is  1.18.0 

31.11.90  to  pay  Several  ^sons  W”  Curtice  overseer  0.12.6 

27.10.90  to  3  foot  wood  for  y*  watch  0.04.6 

abated  W”  Sawyer  20*  pay  ^  whiping  2 

^sons  7*6*  ■  1.07.6 

abated  Geo  deans  Rates  mony  7*4'*  &  pay  2.02.1 

posted  4  leavs  backward  57.08.1 

[262]  M'  Koyes  to  1  s  d 

to  Receive  of  M'  Lindal  for  Const"'  Holmes  in  pay  1.14.9 
Const"'  W”  osburne  D'  to  pay  y*  Towne  Rate  29.09.0 
to  y*  overplus  of  y*  Country  Rate  8.16.0 

Notes  Charged  on  Const"*  W”  osburn  38.05.0 

6- 3-90  several  ^sons  work  on  high  way  S 

Gardner  S  overseer  1.08.0 

several  ^sons  ditto  Is  Cook  overseer  9.19.0 

13.5.90  to  Tho.  Green  for  keeping  Lamberts  Child  2.10.0 

27-8-  to  to  pay  L*  Pickering  in  pay  2.00.0 

24.9.  to  pay  Sam"  Gardner  10.00.0 

8.10  to  pay  M*"  Nath  Howard  for  2  wolves  in  pay  3.00.0 

26.10  to  pay  M'  Israel  Porter  in  pay  for  y*  work 

on  high  ways  2.07.0 

30.10  to  pay  Deacon  marston  in  pay —  1.16.8 


S’  S- 
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3.14.0 
1.10.0 
38.04.8 

y*  overplus  of  2^  mony  Eates  2.  6.9 
y*  overplus  of  fortification 

Rate  4.14.8 

to  ye*  overplus  of  20  Rates  20.  8.0  94.9.  1 
to  y*  last  Town  Rate  28.14.8  7.1.31 — 

above  38.  5.0  87.7.10  pay 

94.09.1 

5.12  to  pay  Nat  Carrel  Jun'  for  killing  a  wolf  1.10.0 

16.12  to  pay  Isaac  &  Benj*  Yeary  for  killing  a  wolf  1.10.0 

10.12  to  pay  Jn°  Ely  in  pay  3.18.5 


1.11  to  pay  for  work  on  y  highways  D  South- 
herick  &  R  Wilson  ou's 

26.11  to  pay  Is  Cook  for  Charge  about  ye  watch 
in  pay 


45.03.1 


2-9  Nich*  Durel  is  abated  0.3.8  &  1.01.0 

7-2  Geo  Harvey  is  abated  0.16.8 

11.11.91  to  pay  Josiah  Southerck  Jun'  for  Keeping 

a  bull  0.18.0 

18.3.91  abated  Geo  Lockiar  in  pay  1.10.0 

1.  1.91  to  pay  L*  felton  in  pay  5* 


[263]  Acc*  of  debts  due  from  the  Towne 


To  M'  Rob.  Kitchen 

4.10.  0 

To  M'  Edw  flint 

1.17.  6 

To  y*  Estate  of  M'  S  Gardner 

S  deceased 

8.00.  0 

Cap*  Price 

4.17.  3 

Sam"  Gardner 

34.13.  1 

to  Cap*  Higginson 

07.  5.  4 

to  M'  Lindal 

2.18.  4 

to  Cap*  Putnam 

1.  6.  3 

to  M*  Is.  Porter 

0.00.  0 

to  J  n*  Rogers 

3.00.  0 

to  Goody  Bath 

26.00.  0 
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to  L‘  Pickering  3.19.  6 


to  la  fuller  &c  for  killing  a  wolf 

98.07.  3 
1.10.  0 

due  to  Ruck 

4.02.  6 

for  6  wolves 

9.00.  0 

L*  neale  5.17  is 

8.15.  6 

Ed  Bush  1.8  is 

2.  2.  0 

Dea.  marston 

25.06.  0 

Tho  Green 

6.10.  0 

Cap*  walcot  watch  house 

7.12.  3 

Is  Cook  ^  y'  watch 

1.10.  0 

M'  Parkman 

3.07.  6 

Jn'  Ely 

10.15.  0 

J ames  Carter 

1.10.  0 

M''  Gerrish  acc" 

4.05.  6 

Cap*  Sewall 

8.17.  7 

Sam"  Gardner 

21.06.  0 

L*  Pickering 

2.03.10 

Cap*  Price 

1.19.  0 

Cap*  Pptnam 

1.12.  0 

Tho  flint  Jun' 

0.10.  0 

Jer  Rogers 

0.15.  4 

M'  Porter 

0.13.  6 

M*'  Ph.  Cromwel 

7.00.  0 

M'  Josh  Conant 

33.17.  3 

M'  Hirst 

31.15.10 

Paid  out  more  on  y*  ^ 
meeting  house  5 

15.00.  0 

Cap*  Willard 

308:13:10 

15.00.00 

Goody  Bray 

1.10.00 

Ship  Seaflour 

12.00.00 

337.03.10 

To  several  ^  sons  for  work  on  the  Highways 

M''  S  Gardner  S  ov'seer  2.19.0 

to  several  ^sons  for  ditto 

Is  Cook  &  W”  osburn  overseers  10.13.0 

(To  he  corUimied) 
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Melville’s  Billt  Budd.  Edited  by  F.  Barron  Freeman. 
1948,  381  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

Here  is  the  complete  text  of  the  novel  and  of  the  unpub¬ 
lished  short  story.  They  constitute  two  “firsts”  for  Melville 
collection.  “Baby  Budd,  Sailor,”  published  for  the  first  time 
and  “Billy  Budd,  Foretopman”  in  its  first  complete,  accurate 
transcriptions.  Everyone  who  recognizes  the  greatness  of 
“Moby  Dick”  and  Melville’s  other  stories  will  be  thrilled  by 
“Billy  Budd.”  Mr.  Freeman  has  presented  the  result  of  his 
careful  appraisal  of  the  two  works  and  reinterprets  the  often 
misunderstood  last  five  years  of  Melville’s  life.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

The  Poetable  Hawthorne,  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  notes  by  Malcolm  Cowley.  1948,  634  pp.  12  mo. 
cloth.  New  York;  The  Viking  Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

Here  the  editor  has  included  the  whole  of  “The  Scarlet 
Letter”  as  well  as  selections  from  some  of  Hawthorne’s  best 
short  stories — “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  “The  Marble 
Fawn,”  “The  Dolliver  Romance”  and  the  notebooks.  This 
coat-pocket  edition  includes  also  letters  to  his  wife,  extracts 
from  his  Journal  and  other  Hawthorne  items  not  easily  found 
today.  There  is  also  a  new  critical  evaluation  by  the  editor. 
A  convenient  volume  to  carry  around.  One  wonders  where 
were  the  “new  Irish  slums”  in  Salem  in  Hawthorne’s  time. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Family  Circle.  By  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner.  1948,  310  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifl3in  Company. 
Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  biography  of  the  actor,  Otis  Skinner,  his  wife  and 
daughter  Cornelia,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Blodget.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Ne  T  England  family  and  of  Otis  Skinner’s  decision  to 
become  an  actor,  a  hard  one  for  the  son  of  a  well-known 
Universalist  minister  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  delight¬ 
ful  story  told  in  Cornelia’s  best  style. 

Fair  Harvard.  By  Samuel  Chamberlain.  Text  by  Donald 
Moffat.  1948,  104  pp.  square  octavo,  cloth,  profusely 
illustrated.  New  York:  Hastings  House.  Price,  $4.00. 
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Another  of  Chamberlain’s  picture  books,  which  are  known 
and  loved  by  thousands.  There  are  88  illustrations  of  pic¬ 
turesque  Harvard,  many  of  which  buildings  were  designed  by 
Bulfinch,  Richardson  and  other  famous  architects.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated  and  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in 
the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States.  Highly  recommended. 

Images  of  Shadows  of  Divine  Things.  By  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Edited  by  Perry  Miller.  1948,  151  pp. 
octavo,  cloth.  New  Haven :  Yale  University  Press. 
Price,  $2.75. 

These  notes  which  Edwards  made  are  in  the  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Library,  and  from  them  Professor  Miller  finds  evidence 
of  a  veritable  theological  revolution.  A  great  intellectual  ad¬ 
venture  made  by  Edwards  is  explained  by  Dr.  Miller  and  his 
deductions  will  be  read  by  those  interested  in  the  working 
of  the  mind  of  this  great  Puritan  Minister. 

Mysteries  and  Adventures  Along  the  Ati.antic  Coast. 
By  Edward  Rowe  Snow.  1948,  352  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
Price,  $4.00. 

All  who  have  heard  Mr.  Snow’s  stories  over  the  air  will 
be  glad  to  read  this  new  book  on  adventures  on  the  sea  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  He  has  corrected  many  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  told  as  facts  and  for  this  we  should 
be  grateful.  Numerous  photographs  and  sketches,  an  index 
listing  of  more  than  a  thousand  items,  and  a  beautiful  map  in 
color  add  to  the  appeal.  He  acknowledges  assistance  from 
the  Peabody  Museum  and  Essex  Institute. 

Passage  to  Walden.  By  Reginald  L.  Cook.  1949,  238  pp. 
octavo,  cloth.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Reginald  Cook  is  a  lover  of  nature,  a  native  of  Mendon, 
Massachusetts,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  a  professor  of  American 
Literature  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  This  book  is 
concerned  with  Thoreau’s  relation  to  history,  to  man  and  to 
the  machine.  Professor  Cook’s  book  is  the  report  of  a  rare 
phenomenon,  a  sane  man  thinking.  He  tries  to  make  us  see 
and  feel  that  Thoreau  lived  in  order  to  share  his  experiences. 
It  is  a  journey  of  discovery  through  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  writing  in  American  literature — Thoreau’s  Journals. 
Recommended  to  the  literary  world. 
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John  Geeenleaf  Whittier,  Friend  and  Defender  of 
Freedom.  A  Narrative  Biography.  By  Fredrika  Shum- 
way  Smith.  1948,  228  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated. 
Boston :  Christopher  Publishing  House.  Price,  $2.75. 

A  new  book  on  Mr.  Whittier,  very  well  done,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  of  the  poet  in  his  youth.  However,  there  are 
a  few  statements  open  to  criticism.  The  author’s  use  of  the 
given  name  “John”  is  not  according  to  fact,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  she  attributes  to  him  throughout  the  book  must 
be  assumed  as  “literary  license.”  Mrs.  Phoebe  Woodman 
Grantham,  who  lived  with  her  mother,  Whittier’s  cousin,  at 
Oak  Knoll  during  Mr.  Whittier’s  residence  in  Danvers  com¬ 
ments:  “Knowing  Whittier  as  I  did,  I  cannot  understand 
where  Mrs.  Smith  got  her  idea  of  speaking  of  him  as  ‘John.’ 
If  she  knew  Mr.  Whittier’s  life  well,  she  would  know  that  he 
never  was  addressed  as  ‘John,’  by  his  friends  or  family.  One 
cousin  called  him  ‘Cousin  John,’  and  I  heard  Mr.  Whittier 
say  to  her,  ‘If  thee  calls  me  Cousin  John  again.  Thee  will 
not  be  forgiven  by  me.’  John  was  his  father’s  name  and 
Quakers  never  used  it  alone.  It  was  always  ‘John  Whittier’ 
and  ‘Greenleaf  Whittier.’  There  is  another  error.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier  came  to  live  with  us  in  1876.  I  was  seven  years  old  not 
fourteen.  My  mother’s  father  was  an  old  friend  and  almost 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Whittier’s.  The  book  shows  study  of  Mr. 
Whittier’s  active  years.  He  truly  was  a  wonderful  self-made 
man.  For  sixteen  years  I  knew  all  the  friends  she  mentions. 
Mr.  Whittier  loved  his  surroundings  at  Oak  Knoll  where  he 
entertained  his  friends  from  all  over  the  world  and  was  very 
fond  of  his  Danvers  friends.  He  wrote  100  poems  while 
with  us.” 

Chronicles  of  Old  Salem.  A  History  in  Miniature.  By 
Frances  Diane  Eobotti.  Foreword  by  Eussell  Leigh 
Jackson,  Director  of  the  Essex  Institute.  1948,  129  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Salem,  Massachusetts:  New¬ 
comb  &  Gauss.  Price,  paper,  $1.65 ;  cloth,  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Eobotti’s  earnest  attempt  to  write  a  story  of  the  local 
history  of  Salem  will  be  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  this 
historic  town.  Her  painstaking  endeavors  have  brought  out 
a  compact  assortment  of  facts  and  data  dealing  with  the  back¬ 
ground,  settlement  and  development  of  Salem  that  one  may 
learn  a  great  deal  without  resorting  to  the  usual  vast  amount 
of  research  which  this  would  require.  This  book  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  narrative  history  more  in  detail.  Eecom- 
mended  to  all  interested  in  Salem. 


